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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic occurrences and accounts from America give a serious 
complexion to this week’s news. 

In South Wales, disturbances, to which the term insurrection 
may Without exaggeration be applied, have broken out. Many 
thousands of the working class were collected, and marched at the 
command of a chosen leader, to seize, if not to sack, a considerable 
town in Monmouthshire ; whence, as from head-quarters, they hoped 
toextend their authority, and produce a general rebellion. It is 
almost incredible that such a mad design should have been enter- 
tained in any part of England. Within a few years there have been 
riotous assemblages in various places—Bristol, Nottingham, in the 
neighbourhood of Canterbury, Sheffield, Rochdale, and Birming- 
ham; but all with a local or limited object. There is reason to believe 
that larger views were entertained by the Welsh insurgents. Their 
leader was the noted Joun Frost, who exhibited considerable 
cleverness in his correspondence with Lord Joun Rvusseixt, and 
who seems to have impressed multitudes with the belief that 
he and they together could overturn the Government and esta- 
blish “the Charter.” There must have been a strong predispo- 
sition among the Welshmen to a similar opinion—a vehement 
desire for the possession of political privileges, combined with some 
of the qualities essential to realize their projects. For it is remark- 
able, that although many thousands were enrolled and ready to take 
the field against the constituted authorities, with such secrecy had 
their proceedings been managed, that it was only on Sunday last the 
Magistrates of Newport became aware that on the following day 
the entire district would be in a state of open insurrection, and the 
defence of their lives and property committed to the small garrison, 
fortunately at hand in Newport for their protection. The insur- 
gents, with thewes and sinews such as miners and workmen in iron- 
furnaces possess, could plot in secret, and hall the local Magistracy 
into a false security. But the events of Monday exhibited these 
hardy inhabitants of mines and mountains powerless against dis- 
ciplined soldiers. Headed by Frost and his son, a mere boy, they 
entered Newport about ten o'clock in the forenoon, and replied 
to the Mayor's orders to disperse, with bullets and sabre-cuts. 
They fired into the windows of an inn where the Magistrates had 
stationed themselves, guarded by thirty foot soldiers. This handful 
of troops, favourably placed under cover, fired deliberately on the 
assailants, killed and wounded them by scores, and speedily put to 
flight a body of eight or ten thousand; who have not again ventured 
to renew the attack, although it does not appear that the Newport 
garrison, with reinforcements since sent, exceeds three hundred. 
Oaly two of the military were wounded ; and though the Mayor 
and a few other citizens were severely hurt, none were killed. 
These are the leading facts of the Welsh insurrection, as hitherto 
teported. Particulars of the fight, of the arrest of Frost, and of 
the examination of prisoners taken, will be found in our compilation 
ot news from the Provinces. 

_ This was not a “ rebellion of the belly.” The wages paid in the 
iron-works of South Wales are liberal—an able-bodied workman 











earning 22s, a week ; and itis stated that the prisoners taken were | 


well clothed and of decent appearance. One of them was a master 
gardener, who paid wages to others. Their views were political: 
discontent with the civil position assigned to them in the English 
community made them what is called Chartists, and ready dis- 
ciples of the wild man Frost. That their notions were vague in 
the extreme, is most likely: they had probably heard how the 
workmen of Paris had effected a revolution and routed regular 
troops: why should not they follow the glorious example with 
equal success ? , ¥ 
or the agencies, 
and students : and Joun Frost and his confederates were far in- 
_— spirits to those who erected barricades in the strects of the 
neon capital and took the Hotel de Ville by a coup de main. 
hey exposed themselves to sure slaughter, and fled before half’ a 


ompany of “regulars,” ensconced behind walls and firing from 





: : " ) as possible. 
But there was no parallel cither in the occasions 
Monmouthshire miners are not Parisian artisans | 


windows. Many old soldiers were in the ranks at Paris during 
the Three Days of July; whereas, with the exception of one 
deserter, it would scem that the Monmouthshire men had never 
learned to handle weapons of war, and were utterly ignorant of 
military discipline. 

Whatever the immediate motive of action, it is certain that poli- 
tical discontent was at the bottom of the outbreak. Equally true is it 
that the law, so recently enforced, had not terrified but exasperated 
the Welsh Chartists. They vowed revenge for Vincent, together 
with the liberation of that popular victim. The Attorney-General 
lately boasted to his constituents at Edinburgh, that Chartism had 
vanished—that the law had put it down without spilling one drop 
of blood. This was spoken in forgetfulness of the fact that at Bir- 
mingham and elsewhere, bayonets had performed what the law was 
unequal to; and the events at Monmouth show that if Chartism 
is to be exterminated, fines and imprisonments will not effect its 
suppression. Neither, it may safely be predicted, will the slaughter 
in Monmouthshire, or the sacrifices on the scaffold which may be 
at hand, quell the insurrectionary spirit. Good may have been ac- 
complished by demonstrating to the working men the folly of 
attempting a revolution by armsand violence ; but the tragedy will 
embitter, rather than allay, what we lately designated “ the worst 
feature of Chartism”—a deplorable dislike and jealousy of the 
middle classes, not common, we hope, to the whole mass of English 
workmen, but certainly not limited to the miners in Wales. 





From America the intelligence is even more unfavourable than 
it was expected to be. The United States Bank struggled against 
the difficulties thickening around it, till the 9th of last month— 
the day before the Liverpool arrived with the accounts of the dis- 
honour of the Bank’s drafts in Paris—and then suspended pay- 
ment. The other Philadelphia banks took the same course. ‘Their 
example was followed in Baltimore, Richmond, Charleston, and, 
with unimportant exceptions, in every town South of Philadelphia, 
to New Orleans, where it was supposed specie payments would be 
continued. In New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and in ail 
the Eastern States except Rhode Island, the banks were able to 
redeem their engagements. How long that ability would endure 
vas doubtful, but sanguine expectations were entertained that they 
would weather the storm. The stock of the United States Bank 
immediately fell from 20 to 30 per cent., and its notes were at 15 
to 17 per cent. discount. There was a general opinion in favour 
of its ultimate solvency ; but nobody could venture to name the 
time when by resuming payments in specie its credit would be re- 
stored. 

Different causes are assigned for the stoppage of the United 
States Bank. The immediate cause was the anticipated drain of 
bullion from New York, which quoad Philadelphia was in the posi- 
tion ofa creditor city. But what prevented the Bank from answer- 
ing that and other legitimate claims? It is alleged on behalf of 
the Bank, that the extraordinary demand for bullion in England, 
and the perseverance of the General Government in maintaining 
Jackson's scheme of a metallic currency, had together proved irre- 
sistible ; and that the temporary difficulty was the result, not of 
bad management, but of circumstances beyond the control of the 
directors. They who agree in this representation, eagerly charge 
the Administration party with all the losses and embarrassments 
of the money crisis. On the other hand, the Jackson and Vay 
Buren men profess to see in the failure of the Banks an increased 
necessity of substituting coin for paper; and they impute the dis- 
asters to wild speculation, which a paper currency encourages, 
and especially to the immense commercial transactions and liabilities 
in which Mr. Buppxe involyed the United States Bank. 

Judging from former experience, we should not apprehend evyen- 
tual loss to the holders of United States Bank stock. There may 
even be an increase of profits. It is not unusual in America for 
banks to purchase their own notes at sums far below their nominal 
value; and during their suspension of payments they discount 
freely, taking care not to let the value of their paper fall too low. 
Tt is understood that the Bank will fulfil its engagements to the 
European creditors and stockholders; and there will probably not 
even be an interruption of dividends. 

In the meanwhile, however, confidence has received another 
heavy blow, and the necessity of guarding against calls for bullion re- 
siricts the operations of the specie-paying banks. Prudent indivi- 
duals follow the example, and limit purchases and sales as narrowly 
The slight remnant of hope in England that the trade. 


with America would revive, and orders for the sprigg come in 
freely, must now therefore be abandoned. In the English manu- 
facturing districts, more than in America, will the culties.of 


the Transatlantic money-market be felt. ae - 
To the disastrous events mentioned must be added=four conflae 


grations which occurred—one in New York, one in-Philadelphia, - 


two at Mobile. The amount of property destroyed ifvestimated ct 
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two millions of dollars ; and it is thought that in Mobile the fires 
were wilfully kindled—perhaps by slaves. 





“His Excellency the Right Honourable Cuartes Povunert 
Tuomson” had not reached Quebec when the last accounts left 
that city. The Liverpool steamer, however, brings Canadian 
papers containing the manifesto of the new Governor’s views and 
purposes with respect to Canada, which was taken out (in the 
columns of the Colonial Gazette) by the said Liverpool after the 
Pique sailed from Portsmouth. Mr. Tuomson’s policy is thus 
heralded to the people of Canada before his arrival amongst them. 
This should be borne in mind for the next accounts, by which we 
shall hear of his reception in Canada. The colonists will receive 
him, not according to their estimate of his character political or 
personal, but according to their view of his intentions with respect 
to themselves. As the proclamation in advance also contains a 
statement of Mr. Tuomson’s opinions on the subject of British 
fegislation for Canada, his reception there will further tell us what 
the colonists think on this matter—what sort of future govern- 
ment they desire—whether or not they are bent on a union of the 
Provinces and a responsible Executive. The addresses to the 
Governor wil! be more instructive than despatches from him. We 
are of opinion that the Colonial Gazette has insured him a fair 
welcome : how long his popularity will last is quite another ques- 
tion, inasmuch as that depends on himself. 





We find little news of interest in the Continental journals. The 
French Chambers are summoned to meet on the 23d of December. 
It was expected that a list of new Peers would have been pub- 
lished in the Jfoniteur ; but the announcement was kept back, in 
consequcuce, it was rumoured, of some disagreement in the Cabinet 
as to the persons selected for the Peerage. 

With reference to the Eastern question, the Paris correspondent 
of the Times writes as follows— 

“ Great Britain and Russia have, you may rely upon it, arrived nearly at an 
anderstanding on the Eastern question. The only great obstacle to the settle- 
ment of it now remaining is the pertinacity with which Mehemet Ali clings 
to the hereditary sovereignty in his line of Syria ; anda very serious one it is. 
This rapprochement gland and Russia has been brought about by the 
French Government, ‘+h now—and of this also you may be assured—begins 
bitterly to repent of its mediation; for from the reconciliation of Russia and 
England they see probable injury to the interests of France, and this it is which 
causes them by anticipation to defend themselves. 

Accounts irom Constantinople mention, that on the 15th of 
October Lord Poxsonsy presented his new credentials to the 
Sultan, and sent in a note stating that 
e+e. “the most perfect accord existed between England, Russia, and 
Austria, with reg n question ; and that those three Powers were 
determined o1 nt g the integrity of the Ottoman empire, insuring the 
rights of his Highness, and reducing Mehemet Ali to obedience.” 

Prussia ithdrawn from the confederation of the Great 
Powers as far as this question is concerned, and with France there 
is no “ accord.” 


has W 


The rumour of Inrautm’s further advance into the Turkish ter- | 


ritory is contradicted. The English and French fleets have been 
ordered to winter in the neighbourhood of the Dardanelles. 








Che Court. 

i has prevailed during the week has interfered 

and rides at Windsor, where as yet the Queen 
has not t} it of the eovered building for which 70‘000/. was 
voted, un ; 
necessary for her health. 
the Castle. Prince Ernest has been unwell, but is recovering. 
Queen had a dinner-party on Thursday, which comprised the Dutchess 
of Kent, her Coburg cousins, Lords Melbourne and Palmerston, 
Baroness Lehzen, Count Albert Esterhazy, and Count Kolowrath. 

Sir James Clark arrived at the Castle on Tuesday morning. 

The Princess Sophia met with an accident at Broadstairs, which 
might have bee ided with very serious consequences, Her dress 
caught fire, i 
Alicia Gordon. The Princess threw herself on the sofa, and Lady 
Alicia called for hel 1 


aud “ smothered the flames.’ 


The two Princes of Saxe-Coburg remain at 


? 


‘The Princess’s arm was badly burnt. 





The Metropolis. 


z of the Common Council, on Tuesday, Mr. Richard | 
moved that 10,0002 be granted towards defraying the expense | 


hurches in the parish of Bethnal Green. A discussion 


ision of 39 to 28 in favour of the motion. 


Radley’s Hotel on Tuesday, to commemorate the | 


Pooke, and Thelwall, Mr. Heppel was Chairman, 
Coppock, and Mr. Galloway, the principal 


» Colonial Church Society assembled on Tuesday | 


‘Street, Bedford Square, and established a La- 
dies Branch of the Society. 

The Dire f the East India Company, on Wednesday, appointed 
Sir Thomas 3 ha 
Presidency 5 


Tn the Cou 
torney-G¢ ral, applied fi 
Proprictor of th | 
Sir J. Oinmaney. 
the Queen Dowage 
Tanean, she was received with every demonstration of respect by Ad- 
miral Ommaney, then commanding the British squadron in the Tagus; 


ra rule for acriminal information against th 
Gazetie for an alleged libel on Admiral 


SET VICE 


This application proceeded on a statement that when 





| figure intended to represent the “Scarlet Lady,’ 
| 5th of November. 


e roof in all weathers she may take the exercise so | 


The | 


lrawing-room, when her only companion was Lady | 


Mr. Gardner, the page, rushed into the room, | 


second member of the Council in the Bombay | 


een’s Bench, on Saturday, Sir John Campbell, At- 


ouched at Lisbon on her voyage to the Mediter- | 


ee 
but that the Hampshire Advertiser, in an article headed “Sir J, on, 
maney,” charged that officer with neglect to fire a salute to Queen Ade. 
laide, and with the indecorum of appearing before her Majesty in plain 
clothes. This article was copied into the United Service Gazette; With 
a note signed “Ed. U. 8.G.;” speaking of Sir J. Ommanney ag a 
ancient driveller, and charging him with insulting the Queen Dow: . 
and declaring that the insult to her Majesty was offered because he 
knew that his insolence to that distinguished lady would gratify the 
Minto gang at home. But the Queen Dowager had directed Lorj 
Howe, in a letter which Sir John Campbell read, to express her high 
satisfaction with Admiral Ommaney’s conduct, and annoyance at the 
attacks to which that gallant officer had been subjected.—Rule granted, 


On the same day, the Court granted a rule for a criminal information 
against the same party, for an alleged libel upon Captain Reeve, of the 
Royal Navy. Captain Reeve complained, that he had been accused jy 
the United Service Gazette of bringing charges against brother officer, 
and others, without foundation, and to gratify his own jealousy and jj. 
temper. It was also imputed to Captain Reeve that he had prevaricatey 
in his testimony against one of the parties whom he had accused 
Rule granted. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Thesiger applied for a rule against the printer, pub. 
lisher, and proprietors of the Manchester Chronicle, for a libel on §iy 
Charles Shaw, recently appointed Police Commissioner for Mancheste 
and Salford— 

The libel complained of was contained in two articles published in that paper 
—the first on the 14th of September, and the second on the 21st of the sane 
month. The first article was published only eleven days after Sir Charl 
Shaw’s appointment; and set out by stating, that he was a Knight of the Po. 
tucuese order of the Tower and Sword, and a Colonel in the army of Do 
Pedro, but that he never obtained any higher rank in the British Army thay 
that of Ensign; that he had had a wine-shop in Edinburgh, which he was 
obliged to quit in consequence of au unlucky game of cards in which he had 
been accused of foul play ; that he owed his present appointment to his seryilz 
devotion to the Government ; and that his appointment was a wanton and gm. 
tuitous insult to the town, and a defiance of public opinion, which Mr. Sheil 
vaunted as the characteristic of Lord Melbourne’sGovernment. In one of the 
articles he was accused of being the author of certain articles in the May 
chester Guardian. 

Sir Charles, in his affidavit, admitted that he retired from the British 
Army on half-pay, when very young, as a Lieutenant ; that he after. 
wards went into business in Edinburgh; that he lost 300/. at cards, but 
through foul play, and having recovered the money, presented it to the 
Edinburgh Infirmary, for which he was publicly thanked ; that he never 
wrote any articles in the Manchester Guardian ; and that when he de- 
manded the name of the author of the articles in the Manchester Chr 
nicle, Mr. Dyer, the editor, offered to “give him satisfaction.”—Ruk 
granted. 

On Wednesday, the Court refused to grant a rule, applied for by Mr, 
Platt, to set aside a verdict obtained by Mr. Polack against the Times 


newspaper. It was alleged that the verdict was occasioned by the 


| Judge’s misdirection, but the Court thought there was no ground of 


complaint. 
Instead of a Guy Fawkes, some persons in the City carried abouta 
> on Tuesday last, the 


On Wednesday, many boys were sent to the treadmill from the dif: 
ferent police-offices, as a punishment for discharging squibs and crackers 


| in the streets on the previous night, 


On Friday last, Joseph Miller, a clerk in the Colonial Office, com 
mitted suicide. A Coroner’s Jury found a verdict of ‘ Temporary h- 
sanity.” It appeared that Miller was in embarrassed circumstances, 
which occasioned extreme distress of mind. 





The BProbinces. 
On the Ist instant, the election of Municipal Councillors was made. 

In the following places the Liberals claim a majority— 

Hull, Jarlisle, 

Kidderminster, Romsey, 

Ipswich, Walsall, 

Poole, Gloucester, 

Reading, Tewkesbury, 

Canterbury, Bath, 

Manchester, Falmouth, 

Birmingham, Maldon, 

Bolton, Rochester, 

Leicester, Rumsey, 

Northampton, Tamworth. 

Lincoln, 
The Conservatives have succeeded in— 

Leeds, 

Bristol, 

Liverpool, 

Hertford, 

Shrewsbury, 

Lichfield, 

Dov er, 

Bury St. Edmund’s, 

Eye, 

Kingston-upon- Thames, 

Oxford, 

Lancaster, 

Macclesfield, 

Lymington, 

Southampton, 

Salisbury, 

A ndover, 

Shaftesbury, i tice 

From several places the returns only mention the names of the pe 

sons elected, not specifying their politics; so that we are unable © 


a 


Exeter, 
Bewdley, 
Stafford, 
York, 
Preston, 
Windsor, 
Wigan, 
Stockport, 
Colchester, 
Chichester, 
Weymouth, 
Wisbeach, 
Wallingford, 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
Portsmouth, 
Monmouth, 
St. Alban’s. 


| state which party gained the advantage. 


il . 

Mr. Rich, M.P. for Knaresborough, has had a satisfactory mectite 
with his constituents. 

The Morning Chronicle has authority to contradict the repor 

Sir Thomas Lethbridge will be a candidate for Bath at the next 
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: <n, Sir Thomas has been requested to stand for Bath, and for both 
divisions of Somersetshire, but pleads “twenty years’ service in former 
days in Parliament, as his excuse” for not again coming into public 


The Cambridge Press says that there is notruth whatever in a rumour 
that the Marquis of Tavistock intends to contest the county of Cam- 
pridge at the next election. 

The Canterbury Liberals assembled on Monday, at the Guildhall in 
jheir city, to testify their indignation at the tone and language of the 
speakers at the Conservative dinner recently held in Canterbury, 
when Mr. Bradshaw delivered the tirade against the Court, noticed 

rticularly in our last number. Lord Albert Conyngham, and Sir 
William Somerville, Member for Drogheda, (a long way from Canter- 
bury,) were the principal orators; and but for Sir William’s assistance 
the meeting would have been rather a flat affair. The Irish baronet, 
however, spoke with much spirit, and made some fair hits against that 
section of the Conservative party who, like Mr. Bradshaw, are very 
ancomfortable under the cold shade of Opposition. Atthe Tory dinner, 
the Reverend Dr. Russell, alluding to a distressing complaint from 
which Lord Albert Conyngham suffers, had said that “an affection of 
the heart” never kept Mr. Bradshaw from his post; and the remark 
was loudly cheered; but at the Liberal meeting it was described in a 
yesolution, as an “inhuman and mocking allusion to the serious malady 
of a political opponent.” An address to the Queen was adopted, ex- 
pressing strong disapprobation of “the intolerant and disloyal lan- 

wage” used by the Conservatives; also that clergymen of the Esta- 
plished Church should have given “countenance to such a miserable 
display of ihe ravings of a disappointed faction.” 

Attempts have been made in the Kentish Times to soften down and 
explain some of the more violent and indecorous portion of Mr. Brad- 
shaw’s speech. Of much that is ascribed to him the utterance is denied. 
It does not, however, appear that Mr. Bradshaw himself complained of 
incorrect reporting. 


Disturbances of a very serious character have occurred among the 


working population of South Wales, chiefly in the neighbourhood of | 


Newport, Monmouth, Brecon, Merthyr Tydvil, and in the mountainous 
districts. On Sunday last, the Magistrates of Newport received infor- 
mation, that large bodies of men collected from the districts above- 
meutioned were marching upon Newport, headed by John Frost, 
formerly a draper in Newport, but better known as a Chartist delegate, 
and as the Magistrate dismissed by Lord John Russell from the Com- 
nission of the Peace, to which he had been appointed under the Muni- 
cipal Act. It «vas the intention of the rioters to have attacked Newport 
about one o’clock on Monday morning; but the extreme coldness of the 
weather prevented many from attending at the appointed places of 
meeting, and it was not till ten o’clock on Monday, that they entered 
the town, in two divisions, one headed by Frost, the other by his son, a 
lad of fourteen or fifteen. They were armed with guns, pistols, pikes, 
swords, and heavy clubs. “When they entered the town,” says one 
of the accounts, their first inquiry was for the military, and where 
they were stationed; and being informed that a small detachment of 
them was stationed at the Westgate Hotel, the mob were formed in 
front of it, and immediately commenced an attack by firing through the 
windows into the house. The military (about thirty soldiers of the 
Forty-fifth Regiment) under the direction of the Mayor, Mr, Thomas 


Phillips junior, promptly returned the fire; and ina very short time | 


several of the rioters were deprived of life, and lay weltering in blood— 


ahorrid spectacle for the survivors, who very soon retreated in great dis- | 


order and in every direction. Great praise is due to the military for 
their cool and determined conduct. The Mayor was wounded by a gun- 
shot in the left arm, and by a severe cut in the right side, which has 
quite disabled him.” A sergeant and a private, and two shopkeepers of 
Newport, Mr. Henry Williams and Mr. Morgan, were seriously 
wounded, and several other special constables slightly. 

The Mayor, who behaved with much coolness and intrepidity, read 
the Riot Act, amongst showers of bullets, before he ordered the military 
to fire. The number of the rioters was variously estimated at from 
7,000 to 10,000 ; but a much larger number were collected on the hills. 

At night, Mr. Frost’s house was searched and his papers secured, by 
Mr. Jones Phillips, a solicitor. Mr, Phillips then proceeded to the resi- 
dence of Partridge, Frost’s printer ; and there apprehended Mr, Frost him- 


self, who was quietly supping on bread and cheese, and apparently un- | 


conscious of danger, though a reward of 100/. had been offered for his 
apprehension. Partridge was also secured. Both the prisoners had 
pistols, percussion-caps, powder, and bullets. 
prisoners ; and among them Charles Waters, a ship-carpenter. 

On Tuesday, Frost and Waters were brought before the Magistrates, 
Mr. Reginald Blewitt, M.P., took the lead in the examination. One of 
the rioters, Matthew Williams, so badly wounded that he could seareely 
Speak, was a principal witness against the prisoners. From this man’s 
evidence it appeared, that the organization had been in progress for 
some time. He himself was one of a company commanded by a captain, 
whose name he could not or would not tell, He professed to 
terrified into joining them by threats of violence. He said that Frost 
acted as a leader of the rioters. 


ave been 





Other witnesses confirmed Williams’s 
testimony ; and added, that Waters was active in the attack on the 
Westgate Hoel. During the examination, Frost behaved with coolness, 
and Occasionally made some sneering remarks upon the questions and 
answers, Both prisoners were committed to Monmouth Gaol, to be tried 
on charges of sedition and high treason. 

On Wednesday, the examination of prisoners was resumed. 
Aust, a masier gardener of Caerleon, was first brought up. 
Matthews, a gardener in Mr, Protheroe’s employ, said he had known 
Aust eight mouths— 

In the summer had a conversation with him on the subject of the Charter, 
on the road to Newport. Aust’s man was with him. They were talking « 
4 revolution. ‘The witness said, if a revolution were to take | 
Mussians would come in. Aust said it would be better to be under the Ri 
Slans than the British Government, as it was constituted at present. ] 
Witness that believed he should lose his life in the cause of the 
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Between seven 
rt 8; saw Aust and another man named Davis near Mr. Protheroe’s lodge. 

hile at breakfast, witness heard a terrible noise in the stable-yard. 
Out, saw the yard nearly full of people. They were trying to force the coach- 





Many rioters were made 


and eight o’clock on Monday last, witness went down to his | 


On going | 


man to gowith them; heresisted them. They also caught hold of the witness, 
It was no good to resist, as they were all armed. When the witness got into 
the road, he saw the prisoner Aust, who had a gun in his hand. Aust said to 
witness, “Oh! you are here.” ‘Witness said “Yes.” Aust did not appeor 
under any constraint. 

The bodies of many rioters were found in the streets and in the fields. 
The number killed has not been ascertained, but is supposed to have 
been between twenty and thirty ; the wounded are much more nume- 
rous. Numbers of the dead and wounded are said to have been carried 
over the hills by their comrades. On the bodies of two rioters two 
cards were found, of which this description is given— 

Gn the back of the first was written “ William Grifiths, No. 5, A;” and 
on the reverse the following was printed—* The Working Men’s Associations 
for benefiting, politically, socially, and morally, the useful classes.” Motto— 
“ The man who evades his share of useful labour diminishes the public wealth, 
and throws his own burden on his neighbour.” 

MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
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4d. | 4d. 

The other was a similar card, but blue, for Merthyr, with three payments of 
6d. in May, July, and October, and numbered 2,601, 

The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, writing from Newport 
on Wednesday, gives the following particulars— 

“ It is gratifying to learn that the destruction of property was confined to 
the Westgate Hotel, which was the first and only building attacked—thanks 
to the gallant conduct of the small band of the Forty-fifth. Previous to the 
commencement of the examination by the Magistrates this morning, I busied 
myself in making inquiries as to the state of the unfortunate persons who had 
been wounded, in endeavouring to ascertain how many of the dead bodies had 
been identified, and such other particulars as would be likely to possess any 
interest. Thomas Phillips, Esq., the Mayor, I am sorry to say, has passed % 
bad night ; still it is to be hoped that a few days will bring a favourable turn. 
Mr. Walters, a respectable innkeeper, was also most dangerously wounded by 
the rioters, and lics in a very precarious state. Mr. Walters was despatched 
on Sunday night by the Mayor, on a spirited horse, to reconnoitre the rioters $ 
| but they intercepted him on his return, and endeavoured, by tying cords across 
the road, to throw his horse : in this they were not successful, but they attacked 
| him in the most cowardly manner with their spears, aud inflicted a deadly 
wound in his thigh.” ; , 

“ It is excecdingly creditable to the working people of Newport, that they 
| 








abstained generally from taking part in the affray, or j ig the Chartists. 
Out of the twenty-two bodies which have up to this time been discovered, not 
one has been identified as belonging to Newport. All who are yet known are 
the following—Shill, carpenter of Pont-y-pool, a Jad of about nineteen, who 
was the first to introduce Chartism into that town; Isaac Thomas, of Nant- 
y-glo, William Griffiths, of Merthyr, and —— Evans, of Tredegar, miners 5 
and a deserter from the Twenty-ninth, who were recently stationed in New= 
port. From all the information I can collect, Iam inclined to hope that the 
peace of the other towns mentioned will not now be disturhe?.” 

Several of the wounded declare that they were de:aded into the dans 
gerous enterprise by “ Magistrate Frost ”"— 
idism (continues the Chronicle correspondent) 
which this would-be despot had to a considerable extent established ‘on the 
hills,’ was truly alarming. The following case is one specimen, of which it is 
reported many similar occurred in the course of the week preceding the actual 
outbreak. It was sworn to after Thad despatched my express last night, b 
Mr. Watkins, a Pont-y-pool, carrier, that he (Mr. Watkins) and Mr. Brug 
were going in a gig on Sunday night to Pont-y-pool, when they were stopped 
| between Cross-y-Ceily and the Hollybush by a number of armed men, who 
| compelled them to accompany their party to the machine near Newport; where 
| they were put up st f “ded about three o’clock in the morning. 
| The party were then marched off to the Oak beer-house, near Risca, where 
| Mr. Frost being sent for, and knowing Mr. Brugh, discharged them, remarking 
| that he hated his politics and all his set, but he should release them for private 
| reasons r Fi ave aso } arnt that such was the tyranny exercised by these des 
peradoes, that it has been discovered that a party of them absolutely murdered, 
in cold blood, two unfortunate but better-disposed men, who refused to follow 
them in their desperate undertaking. From the whole appearance, I have no 
doubt but that the chief instigator and prime mover, the very heart and soul, 
indeed, of this mad scheme, Frost, never for ent doubted the success of 
| his scheme, as he was not in any respect prepared for the consequences of de 
feat, not the least precaution having been taken for his own personal safety or 
that of his misguided followers. His plan was to make the Magistrates prisoners, 
to take possession of the principal hotel, and to become masters of the town, 
and eventually of the whole of South Wales: then is thought the Chartists 
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, would rise in the North aud follow their example; as both Frost and Vincent 
have been heard many times to declare in their speeches, that if the Chartists 
town for a week, the Charter would become 






could hold posse 
the ‘law ot the 
It was feared ompt would be made to break open Mon- 
mouth Gaol to liberate Vincent, as many Chartists had been heard to 
| declare that he should not remain in prison after the 5th of November, 
and they would be revenged on the Newport Magistrates for “ the per- 
secution of Vincent.” But no disturbance took place at Monmouth, or 
any other town; and when Frost was conveyed under a strong escort 
to Monmouth on Tuesday, not a Chartist was seen on the road. 
A detachment of the Tentl ssars arrived at Newport, from Bristol, 
on Tuesday, commanded by ajor Smith and Lieutenant Cavendish. 
; and Major John Henry Cook, left 
London on Wednesday night, to take the command of the troops at 








Two officers, Colonel Consi 

















Newport ; and detachments of He Artillery with four ammunition- 
waggon, have been sent by the Great Western Railway for the same 
destination. ; 

There seems to have been considerable uneasiness in Newport on 
Tuesday night. b Ti yrrespondent 

“The night has, thank G MF quietl ‘tists having desisted 
from their threatened ! t cht. Every preparation was, however, 
made to resist them, in of th thing down; the special constables 
and Tenth Hussars parading th reets, + ‘orty-fifth being drawn up 
under sat the Westgate. The whole of the houses of Newport were also 
lit up by the inhabitants, i ler to vent the town from being placed in 
darkness in the ev of the gas-pipes b ing cut off. ‘The Magistrates are per- 
forming their duty with the st praiseworthy activity; and are every hour 
rece iving information v prove hat a most extensive treasonable conspiracy, 
under the direction of Mr. Frost, had been organized—seeret Chartist lodges 
having been in operatic tha ‘) the entire country—there being captaing 
over every ten men, to whom they were to yiel plicit obedience—places of 
secret meeting in the mountains and near the m« n chapels being arranged, 
and a sort of head-quarters being established e hills near Risea, at which 

| Frost himself presided, assuming the command and chief authority.” 
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The same writer says— 

“ There were yesterday pmeeer) large meetings of the men of the hills at 
Remney, Merthyr, and Crickhowel, to decide whether they should march on 
Newport, as had been intended by them; but hearing exaggerated accounts of 
the number of killed in Newport, they decided upon not doing so, and it is be- 
lieved they will return to their work. 

“ Every hour fresh accounts arrive of dead bodies being found in the fields ; 
and there are two bodies at Llanythel of men killed by the Chartists for re- 
fusing to join them. 

“T have this morning examined eleven of the bodies slain; and from their 
cleanly dresses and good ‘shoes, they were evidently all of them working men 
in full employment. Many of them have left wives and families.” 


James Finney, a member of the National Convention, and thirty- 
four other Chartists, have been convicted of sedition at the Lancashire 
County Sessions. Sentences deferred. 

On Wednesday week, a Court-martial assembled on board her Majesty’s 
ship Impregnable, to try Mr. John Crichton, Assistant-Surgeon of her 
Majesty's packet Petrel, on a charge of drunkenness, preferred against 
him by his commander, Lieutenant W. Cooke. The prisoner admitted 
the charge, and the Court adjudged him to be dismissed her Majesty’s 
service.—Devonport Telegraph. 

The cotton-trade being in so deplorable a state of depression, it is 
in contemplation amongst the manufacturers here to work only eight 
hours per day during the winter months.— Stockport Advertiser. 

The Poor-law Guardians of the Bolton Union are now occupied in 

anting relief several days in the week, from an early hour in the 

orenoon till late in the afternoon or evening. Last year there was much 
time wasted by the Guardians in discussing on what day of the 
week the meetings should be held. The Country Guardians were bent 
on fixing Monday as the day, on account of its being market-day ; 
while the Bolton Guardians were inclined to prefer some day on which 
they could attend without neglecting their business. Both parties may 
now be satisfied, as they are obliged to meet almost every lawful day. 
We understand that at the meeting on Wednesday, there were a num- 
ber of applications for relief from spinners who have been reduced to 
short time, and who are unable to earn enough to keep themselves and 
their families without assistance. In some of the cases which came 
before the Board, the net earnings of the spinner on half-time were said 
to be only 7s. a week; out of which sum he has to pay his employer 
3s. 6d. a week as rent. It would be a hard task to make these starving 
individuals believe that “dear bread causes wages to rise,” as our con- 
temporary wishes his foolish readers to believe. Corn has now, for 
nearly a year and half, been almost double what it was in 1836 ; and 
yet the “ hard-hearted employers,” whether Tory, Whig, or Radical, 
show no disposition to advance the wages of their workmen.—Bolton 
Free Press. 

A great number of children in Kendal have been swept away within 
these few weeks past by what is called the scarlet rush, said to have 
originated in the humidity of the atmosphere, caused by the long con- 
tinuance of the late rains. ‘T'yphus fever is also very prevalent in the 
town.—Lancaster Guardian. 

The operations upon the wreck of the Royal George are suspended 
for the winter season. Indeed, for several days past the easterly winds 
have thrown such a sea into the roadstead that nothing could be done, 
and the divers and sappers and miners are about to go to Woolwich. 
Within the last fortnight many tons of wreck have been got up, together 
with the foremost capstan, and an iron thirty-two-pounder. It has also 
been ascertained that her sternpost is standing erect, and the rudder un- 
shipped, but close to it; the pintles and gudgeons, being of iron, having 
decayed and given way.—Humpshire Telegraph. 


IRELAND. 

A meeting of persons desirous of promoting the improvement of 
Treiand by encouraging emigration to New Zealand, in connexion 
with the London New Zealand Company, was held at the Mansion- 
house, Dublin, on Saturday; and was most respectably attended. 
The foliowing resolutions were passed unanimously ; an amendment to 
the first resolution—declaring the inexpediency of encouraging emigra- 
tion from Ireland—having been moved by Mr. Jagoe, but not seconded. 

« That in the present state of Ireland, it is highly expedient to promete emi- 
gration, as a means of relieving the destitution of the labouring people, aud of 
unproving the condition of all classes of society. 

“ That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is unjustifiable to induce intending 
emigrants to take up their abode in the midst of the vice and immorality which 
notoriously prevail in the Penal Colonies; but that such persons should be en- 
couraged to settle in countries where they will be likely not only to thrive in 
fortune, but to lead good lives, and bring up their children in virtuous habits. 

«That New Zealand appears to offer all the requisite advantages of a desira- 
ble emigration field ; and that this mecting approves of the system of coloniza- 
tion pursued by the New Zealand Land Company of London. 

“ That the following gentlemen, who had offered their voluntary service, be 
appointed a Committee in Dublin, to be called the New Zealand Committee of 
of Ireland, to act in conjunction with the London Association—viz. the Lord 
Mayor, the Lord Archbishop of Dublin, General Sir George Cockburn, G.C.B., 
the Provost of ‘Trinity College, Dublin, David C. Latouche, Esq., the Rev. 
Dr. Dickinson, the O'Connor Don, M P., Cornelius O’Brien, Esq., M.P., 
George Hoyte, Esq., Alderman, Patrick H. Fitzgerald, Esq., Joseph Kincaid, 
Esq., W. H. Carroll, Esq., Secretary. 

Speeches in support of the resolutions were delivered by Mr. Kincaid, 
agent to Lord Longford, Dr. Dickinson, Chaplain to the Archbishop of 
Dublin, and Mr. Ward, Secretary to the New Zealand Company. The 
most interesting speech was Dr. Dickinson’s; but, to render it perfectly 
intelligible, we quote Mr. Jagoe’s in support of his amendment— 

Mr. Jagoe said that he wished to make a remark or two before the resolution 
was put from the chair. Ie was an opponent of emigration, because he con- 
ceived that proper measures were not taken to develop the resources of Ire- 
land; which, if done, would supersede any necessity for it. When he recol- 
lected that the country possessed a considerable quantity of unreclaimed land, 
and that there was vast room for improvement in her fisheries, he was confi- 
dent that the population of Ircland could be as profitably employed at home 
asin New Zealand or any other colony. It was stated by Mr. Torrens, at a 
recent meeting held in Loughrea, that there were 500,000 unemployed la- 
boure’s in Ireland. He was not disposed to echo this opinion ; and as a proof 
that the allegation was incorrect, it was a well-authenticated fact that the 
rate of wages, in the county Dublin for instance, was advancing. In that 








county, labourers, who were some time ago employed at the rate of 85, a ay 
now got 10s.; and fishermen who formerly were satisfied with 30s. 4 ; 
now got 2/. In many other parts of the counties of Ireland the wages 
labourers were increasing. In the Western part of Cork, labourers who her. 
tofore got 8d. now received 10d. and a 1s. per day, and no labourer was uney. 

loyed. In the county Down, the rate of wages was increasing; and 
Dublin to Donegal the workmen got a shilling aday. Under these ciregn. 
stances, he felt it his duty to propose as an amendment, “ That it was inexp.. 
dient to encourage emigration, while Ireland possessed sé many reso 
which if develop would sufficiently increase her prosperity and happiness,” 

Dr. Dickinson expressed his regret that the amendment of Mr. Jagoe had 

been seconded, in order that an opportunity might have been afforded of cop. 
futing his false positions. One of his arguments, relating to the increase 
wages, was answered by the circumstance of the emigration which he ep. 
demned diminishing the number of hands in the country, and Consequently 
increasing the rate of wages and giving employment to those who otheryig 
would not have obtained it. (“ Hear, hear! *) Itshould not be supposed thy 
the encouragers of emigration were opposed to the various other expedients , 
provide the poor with employment. ‘The establishment of railroads—the cy). 
tivation of tie waste lands of the country—the improvement of the fisheries_ 
would contribute much towards giving employment to the poor; but there wa 
nothing incompatible between emigration and the development of national r. 
sources. He was desired by the Archbishop of Dublin to state, that his Gra. 
intended to have been present upon that occasion; but, finding that his 4). 

ointment as one of the Lords Justices of Ireland, in the absence of the Lord. 

sieutenant, precluded him from attending any public meeting, the Archbishy 
had delegated to him (Dr. Dickinson) the task of moving the present rego. 
lution. He regretted the unavoidable absence of his Grace, because it wis 
well known that his Grace had given the subject of the Penal Colonies long ayj 
serious consideration. They were aware, he presumed, that the Archbishop hai 
written and published Letters to Lord Grey, calling his Lordship’s attention an 
that of the nationat large tothestate of those colonies. In the Létters alluded to, 
he demonstrated that the Penal Colonies were by no means a desirable platy 
for emigrants or respectable families to live in. It was well proved tat trang. 
portation to those colonies was a system got up in despite of all reason, ani 
continued in despite of all experience. There was scarcely a session or com. 
mission at which the criminal did not supplicate to be transported—exult in 
his sentence, and even commit crimes in order that he might be so sentenced, 
(“ Hear, hear!) It was in vain to think that a colony composed of such [i- 
centious, uneducated, and vicious inhabitants, would ever become respectable, 
It was worse than impolitic to place the youthful delinquent in association with 
the old and hardened criminal—to locate females dragged from the worst haunts 
of our large cities together, and expect that they would become virtuous bk. 
cause they were placed in another land. It was one of the wildest dreams that 
ever entered into the mind of man to conceive. It was therefore right that 
the respectable families should be warned of the pernicious influence which pre- 
vailed in those colonies, to initiate the young in vice, and perpetuate and in- 
crease the depravity ofthe old. For two sessions a Committee of the House of 
Commons were engaged in considering the condition of those colonies ; but no full 
report ever emanated from the Committee, because the details of the evidence 
were so indecent that it was declared unadvisable to circulate them. An 
elaborate digest of the testimony given was prepared by the Chairman, (Sir 
William Molesworth, ) to which a letter of his Grace the Archbishop was ap- 
pended; and though the chief objectionable portions of the evidence were ex- 
punged from this document, some facts were preserved in it which proved the 
horrible depravity of the colonies. He believed that a parent could not commit 
a greater crime with reference to his offspring, than to take them to a colony 
where every fecling of virtue would surely be extinguished, and vice of every 
kind openly indulged. To remedy the necessity which would exist for persons 
to emigrate to those colonies, other colonies should be established and pointed 
out to the poor or the enterprising capitalist, the passport to which would not 
be the perpcetration of crime, but a good character, virtuous habits, and a de- 
sire to engage in industrious avocations. He had heard from persons con- 
nected with the Army, that the children of the most respectable settlers in the 
Penal Colonies displayed at the tender ages of twelve or thirteen ycars, a pre 
cocity of vice such as was scarcely to be found in the worst haunts of London: 
and why? Because they were associated with convicts and the most despicable 
characters. Under these circumstances, he felt pleasure in proposing the 
second resolution, warning the people and the respectable inhabitants of the 
country against emigration to the Penal Colonies—New South Wales aul 
Van Diemen’s Land. 


Darrynane Abbey, the seat of Mr. O’Connell, has been very gay 
during the autumn months; lots of company, and private theatricals 
also. One of the latest performances was Sheridan’s admired comedy 
of The Rivals, which went off with great eclat. She Stoops to Conquer 
is in rehearsal.—LZimerich Chronicle. 

The death of Mr. John Martley, Queen’s Counsel and Assistant Bar- 
rister for Cork County, is mentioned in the Dublin papers. 

Lord Caledon will be the Conservative, and therefore successful ¢12- 
didate, to fill a vacancy iu the Irish Representative Peerage. 

For some weeks past there has been a considerable importation of 
foreign and English wheat into Irish ports. This morning (Monday) 
two cargoes, bound from London to Drogheda, put into Kingstown 
harbour. In ordinary years wheat to the value of 1,000,000/. sterling 
is sent to England; but on account of the failure of the wheat crop this 
year, it is calculated that we shall have to pay 500,000/, to make up cw 
own deficiency.— Times Dublin Correspondent. 


SCOTLAND. : 

Little interest was excited by the municipal elections in Edinburgt. 
The Tories gained one member and lost one, and the strength of pat 
ties remains the same. : 

In Glasgow the contest was severe; but the Liberals gained a decidel 
advantage. Five Liberals and seven Tories, who retired, are replaced 
by seven Liberals, four Tories, and one neutral. 

In Greenock the Tories had a slight advantage. é 

Mr. James Aytoun met with less encouragement in Siirling than 
Dunfermline. The Perthshire Advertiser says, that an influential Chari- 
ist carried a motion that Mr. Aytoun is noé a fit person to represent 
the Stirling burghs in Parliament. 

The late Duke of Argyll has died far from wealthy. 
entailed estates descend to the present Duke; but his personal pro 
has been bequeathed to Miss Campbell, a relative, who resided with 
Grace at the time of his unexpected demise.— Morning Herald. ; 

One of the Scotch papers says that the Lord-Lieutenancy of Argyll. 
shire will be conferred on Mr. Walter Campbell, or the Marquis ° 
Breadalbane, because the present Duke is a Conservative. ‘ 

There was a sort of petty tournament at Irvine on the 31st ultim? 
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seo 
honoured by the attendance of the Earl of Eglintoun, the Earl of Mex- 
porough, Lord Saltoun, Lord Montgomery, Sir James Boswell, and a 
fit sprinkling of lairds with their wives and daughters. Messrs. 
Lamb, Fairlie, Gordon, and Hay, were jousters ; and it was noticed that 
the lances were stronger than those used at the tournament at Eglin- 
toan Castle. 

The Magistrates of Irvine and a party of gentlemen gave the Earl of 

intoun a banquet on Tuesday week, in a “ large, substantial pavilion 
erected for the occasion, and fitted up in a style of comfort and elegance 
qhich has not been surpassed even in this age of dinners and banquets ” 
—so says the Glasgow Constitutional. 

The tenants on Lord Panmure’s extensive estates met at Arbroath 
on the 26th October, to celebrate his Lordship’s sixty-ninth birthday. 
This appears to have been a very hearty and sincere tribute of respect 
to an excellent landlord. 

A failure is said to have taken place in Glasgow to the extent of 
60,000l,—Chroniele, 





H*iscellaneous. 


In aletter to the Bishop of Exeter closing his correspondence with 
that Prelate on the subject of Education, Lord John Russell says—“ I 
confess Iam not sanguine as to the result of any conference between 
the Bishops and the Committee of the Privy Council on Education. I 
do not, however, wish now to discuss the principle laid down by your 
Lordship, that the Church is ‘the fit guardian and administratrix of na- 
tional education.’ I can only say that I have no objection to the pub- 
lication of the correspondence between your Lordship and myself. I 
should, in any case, have thought it right to communicate it to the Lord 
President, the Lord Privy Seal, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Labouchere, Lord Monteagle, and Sir George Grey, who at present form 
the Committee of Privy Council for Education.” 

In another letter, addressed to the Reverend Henry Duncan, Modera- 
tor of the Commission of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, Lord John Russell is at pains to correct some misapprehen- 
sions of the Education plan, which appeared in an address from the 
General Assembly to the Queen; and his Lordship concludes with a 
comforting assurance and a sensible remark— 

“T can assure the Commission, that, under the authority of the Committee 
of Privy Council, no change will be effected in the Parochial and Bible School 
system, so long the boast of Scotland; and that the Committee have neither 
the wish nor the power to promote any sclieme for separating religion from the 
knowledge and business of youth. 

“It cannot be the opinion of the Commission of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, that, while commerce and manufactures are adding 
yearly to the numbers of the people, no additional efforts should be made to 
secure the rising generation from the ignorance of the Word of God, and that 
indifference to his precepts, which are the unhappy consequences of our present 
inadequate provision for education ; nor should the danger be disregarded, that 
while we are guarding against ‘ the deadly errors, whether of Popery or So- 
cinianism,’ a race of artisans and labourers may grow up by whom every form 
of Christianity is alike unknown and unheeded.” 





The Queen has given 50/. to the Leicestershire Lunatic Asylum. 

Admiral Sir Henry Trollope, G.C.B., who was in his eighty-fourth 
year, shot himself on Monday, at Bath, “in a moment of temporary 
derangement.” 

A few days ago, a letter appeared in the Times, with the signature of 
Sir John M‘Neill, late British Envoy to the Court of Persia, pretending 
to contradict some rumours in reference to his retirement from the 
Persian mission. Sir John M‘Neill has sent a letter to the Times de- 
clariug that the epistle alluded to was a forgery. 

English travellers are again flocking to Athens, now that the oppres- 
sive heats of summer are passed. Lord Alvanley, Lord Rokeby, Sir 
Andrew Barnard, Colonel and Mrs. Dawson Pamer and family, Cap- 
tain Goulburn, Grenadier Guards, Mr. Hay, formerly of the Colonial 
Office, and General and Mrs. Gordon, are among the notables here just 
now. 

The catalogue of this autumn’s book fair at Leipsic, which may be 
regarded as a fair index of the literary and scientific activity in Ger- 
many during the last six months, announces 4,071 new works published 
by 518 booksellers. The number published in the summer half-year 
of 1829 was about 3,600, and that of the corresponding period in 1819 
only 1,300. It is said that this increase, judging from the business 
which is doing by printers and booksellers, will still go on in a similar 
proportion. 


General Bernard, formerly Aide-de-camp of Napoleon, and lately Mi- | 


nister of War, died on Tuesday night at the Palais Royal, of which he 
Was Governor, after a long illness. Another distinguished officer of 
Engineers, General Lamy, who had evinced symptoms of insanity 
during the late residence of the Court at Fontainebleau, also died in 
Paris on Tuesday. 


In consequence of information which had reached the authorities in 
Paris, that many persons who had formerly belonged to secret societies 
were in the habit of assembling clandestinely, and that they were ma- 
nufacturing powder, cartridges, and balls, and a kind of bomb contain- 
ig balls and powder, warrants were issued for the apprehension of 
several of these persons, and a search was ordered in the places fre- 
(uented by them. On Tuesday week, the police entered a room at No. 
*2 ia the Rue des Lombards, where they seized a trunk containing 
Ninety-five parcels, containing each a pound of gunpowder, and another 
Containing twelve pounds, with several utensils for the manufacture of 
Powder and cartridges. Three persons who were in this room were 
arrested. At No. 30 in the Rue du Faubourg Montmartre, the police 
found a bale containing twenty bombs or projectiles, packed in oiled 
cloth, and carefully tied up; each containing a pound of powder 
t a first envelope, surrounded by a great number of balls, and 
Tming a total weight of six or seven pounds. Each of these pro- 
Jectiles has a lance with a fuse. The two persons who occupied the 


tg in which this seizure was made were arrested. One of them had 
en long under the eye of the police. In the Rue de Reuilly, in the 
aubourg St Antoine, a seizure was made of twenty-five pounds of 


he 
F 


powder, a great number of cartridges, several instruments for the manu- 
facture of powder, and a receipt for the making of it ; and also a number 
of guns and pistols. At Creteil, a village two leagues from Paris, an 
individual, who has been manufacturing fuses such as those mentioned 
above, was arrested, as also his sister-in-law, who lives in the Rue St. 
Jaques. At the residence of this female a great number of articles used 
in the manufacture of gunpowder were found. The Ministerial evening 
journal adds that other seizures and arrestshave taken place. The total 
number of arrests is eleven; all of whom belong, it says, to secret so- 
cieties.—Paris Paper. 

Whilst Naples, Florence, Rome, Nice, and other towns in the South 
of Europe, are crowded with foreigners, Paris is comparatively empty, 
and with very little prospect indeed of a better state of things. One sees 
everywhere bills of houses and apartments to let; and new houses are 
erecting in almost every quarter, not one-third of which have a chance 
of being occupied. The expense of erecting these buildings is so great 
that it is impossible for the owners toexpect even four per cent. for their 
money. ‘The ground alone upon which they are erected, at 5 per cent. 
interest, would amount to rents more than equal to those of the best 
houses in the best parts of London. I am assured that the price of 
ground alone upon which some houses are now buildmg, at the corner 
of the Rue Lafitte, cost 800,000 franes ; and that, as the houses are being 
erected in the most expensive style, the tenantry will have to pay 
double what is paid in the best part of Regent Street. It is generally 
expected that many of the speculators in these new buildings will find 
their way into the Gazette before the middle of the next year; for half 
of them have been going on with the system of discount, which is 
getting more and more limited every day.— Globe Correspondent. 

A riot occurred at Dol, in the department of Ile et Vilaine, on the 
24th ult., on the subject of corn. A crowd, mostly composed of women, 
stopped a waggon laden with grain, unyoked the horses, and conveyed 
the contents to the market. ‘They afterwards proceeded to the house 
of the factor, burst in the door, carried off all the wheat they could find 
in it to the town-stores, broke all his furniture, and would have killed 
him if he had not absconded. A few gendarmes, who endeavoured to 
restore order, were beaten and pelted with stones. The mob next paid 
similar visits to the dwellings of several other persons engaged in the 
corn-trade. The drums of the National Guard beat to arms, but only 
twenty or twenty-five turaed out, who were overcome or repulsed by 
the mob. Several among them were, moreover, dangerously wounded. 
Troops were immediately marched to the town from Rennes and St. 
Malo, and tranquillity was reéstablished in the morning of the 25th; 
forty-five of the rioters were arrested, and removed under a strong 
escort to St. Malo. The National Guard of the place was suspended 
by order of the Prefect, because of the paucity of its members who pre- 
sented themselves to do their duty.— 7imes. 

A trifling decline in the price of wheat took place in Paris on Mon- 
day last ; but our private letters assure us that the fall was not occasioned 
by the increased amount of the supply, but solely by its very indifferent 
and deteriorated quality.— Times. 

The bankruptcies in Paris in the month of October amounted to 103, 
arp ed among small shopkeepers, for an aggregate amount of 
240,0901, 





At this dull season of politics, the following extract from the Paris 
journal Z’Outremer, which we reprint verbatim et literatim, with all its 
mistakes, from the Véjociateur of the ist instant, may entertain some 
of our readers. 

“ Bientét les membres du comité zélandais 4 Londres eurent connaissance 
de cette précieuse ressource industrielle et des merveilles qu’elle créait. Cette 
connaissance hata ses efforts et les succés de l’entreprise. L’ Angleterre, on le 
sait, achéte pour plus de cent millions de francs de chanvre, de lin et de toiles a 
la Russie et 4 d’autres états; aussi c’était un beau texte 4 commenter que de 
pouvoir lui dire, 4 elle, nation maritime et industrielle: ‘ Nous allons vous af- 
franchir d’un commerce onGreux, vous enrichir d’une industrie nouvelle. Dang 
peu la colonie naissante suffira par les produits naturels de son sol aux besoing 
de votre marine royale et marchande. , 

“ La population financére comprit ces avantages: des sommes considérables 
furent souscrites aussitét que demandécs; et cet élan national dont les ré- 
sultats sont incalculables, justifiera cette phrase d’un discours de sir Georges 
Sinclair au parlement : * La Nouvelle-Zélande sera bientot plus utile 4 PAngle- 
terre que ne le furent jamais les Amériques 4 l’Espagne.’ 

“ Dans les premiers mois de 1859, le plan de le colonization, retardé dans son 
execution par l’absence de lord Durham et de M. Gibbord Wakefield, tous deux 
au Canada, reprit 4 leur retour un nouvel essor. Le comité fut définitivement 
constitué ; les terres, dont la compagnie doit prendre possession, furent mises 
| en vent au prix de 25 fr. 'arpent. Eu moins dun ois, plus de cent mille 
| arpent furent vendus, et déji les emplacemens ot doit étre fondée la ville, 
chef-lieu de ’établisement, se cédent & une prime ¢levée. Au mois de mai 
dernier, deux batimens, le Zorvy et le Cuba, ont fait voile pour la Neuvelle- 
Zélande, sous les ordres du colonel Walketield. Naiiti, fils d’un des principaux 
chefs de Vile, jeune homme de vingt-cing ans, depuis dix-huit mois en Angle- 
terre, a été choisi pour accompagner cette expédition comme son agent et son 
intermédiaire. Ce jeune insulaire, d’une inte wee et dune capacité re- 
marquables, a répéte maintes fois que se fréres appelaient la civilisation de tous 
leurs veux. 

“ Les commissaires que accompagnent cette expéJition doivent, a leur ar- 
rivée, s’occuper de construire une ¢glise, founder une cole pour l'éducation 
des enfans indigtnes ct des colons, une biblioth@que publique, un hopital, une 
banque, et diverscs institutione littéraires et philanthropiques. Sur les navires 
sont embarqués, en profusion, des machines 4 vapeur, des moulins, des outils 
pour tous les métiers, des instruinens aratoires, des canons et des armes de 
toute espéce, surtout en semences et des graines de toutes les productions 
@agriculture ct Whorticulture européennes. 

“ Au mois de septembre, cing autres navires, I’ Oriental, Y Aldélaide, ? Aue 
rore, le Duc de Roxburgh, et le Murchand du Bengale, ont fait voile sur leg 
traces de leurs devanciers, et sur ces bitimens se sont embarqués des fils de 
pairs d’ Angleterre, des membres de la chambre des communes, des citoyens re- 
commandables par Jeur fortune ct leur position sociale, conjointement avec des 
artisans, des laboureurs, et méme un corps de montagnards écossais, dans le cos- 
tume pittoresque du clan du due de Sutherland, auquel ils appartiennent. Déja 
le total des pin sl embarqués dépasse trois mille, et d’autres expéditions se pré- 
parent encore, que suivront celle que s¢duit Yexample. L’élan est donné; le 
succes de l’entreprise est assuré. 

“ Dans quelques mois, ces navires vont revenir chargés de tous les riches et 
spontanés produits de la Nouvelle-Zélande, de fer, de métaux précieux, de 




























bois, de gommes et résines, de lin surtout. Dans cette masse de retours, qui 
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n’aura cofité que les frais de récolte et d’embarquement, l’industrie et le com- 
merce de la métropole trouveront un ample et productif aliment. 

“ Ces beaux résultats, c’est une compagnie particulitre qui les a conquis; 
c’est une entreprise privée qui s’est crue assez forte pour essayer cette marche 
hardie. Le gouvernement anglais l’a jugée telle, et lord Melbourne, solicité 
d’accorder 4 la colonisation un appui officiel a justement répondu: ‘L’Ame- 
rique et la France s’y opposeraiecnt, mais la Nouvelle-Zélande est un champ 
ouverte 4 tous.’ 

“ Voila le flueron que l’Angleterre maritime et commerciale vient d’ajouter 
& sa couronne; viol le fruit*de cet esprit national dont les Anglais sont si 
fiers. Mais, nous l’avons déja dit, la place n’est pas prise entiérement; et la 
France, quoique devancée, la France a laquelle faisait allusion le premier minis- 
tre anglais, n’a qu’d vouloir pour se crécr ausi un ¢tablissement plein d’avenir 
ct digne d’elle.” 

The following extracts from French papers and the Paris correspond- 
ent of the Standard also bear testimouy to the interest and importance 
attached in France to the colonization of New Zealand. 

New Zeavanp.—The steps recently taken by the British Government 
towards the colonization appear to awaken the attention of our Paris con- 
temporaries to the importance of a settlement in that quarter. Several of them 
this morning contain observations on the subject—* If we are rightly informed,” 
says the Journal du Commerce, in reference to the colonization of New Zea- 
land, “a resolution had been come to by the Ministry, that the independence 
of that country should be acknowledged, and thus that it should be wrested 
from the sovereignty claimed over it by England, when certain well-known 
epeculators, proposing some projects of colonization, demanded the interpo- 
sition of Government to insure to themselves the monopoly of the colonization. 
According to them, it is no longer a question of recognizing the independence 
of New Zealand; and all that is wanted is to take possession and make a 
settlement. If the occupation of the Northern island is impossible, they will 
conquer the Southern. These new pretensions, whatever epithet may be at~- 
tached to them, have not failed to embarrass our Government, which is com- 

letely at a loss what decision to come to. The armed store-ship the Aube, 

aptain Lavaux, which ought to have been long ago at sea, with orders to 
oppose by force of arms, if necessary, the proceedings of Captain Hobson 
authorized by the English Cabinet to take possession, is still waiting for in- 
structions, which probably will not be given until they will no longer be exe- 
cutable.” The National confirms the statement of the Commerce ; and adds, 
that as soon as the willingness of the Government to do something towards 
the colonization of this country was known, such crowds of speculators beset 
the Ministerial bureaux, each demanding preference and privileges, that, to 

et rid of their importunitics, it has been decided to postpone doing any thing 
in the matter. The Presse asserts that the recognition of New Zealand is 
decided on by the Cabinet ; and adds, that a difficulty still exists to whom the 
Consul that would be sent thither is to be accredited—whether to Baron 
Thierry, under the title of Charles the First, or to the celebrated native chief 
Pomare. “ We must confess,” adds our contemporay, “ that we do not under- 
stand the perplexity of the Ministry. The Cabinet cannot but know that for 
several years past an English Political Agent, sent to the Confederation of 
Native Chiefs, has been established in the Bay of Islands, and has planted the 
British flag on a mound near his residence. Why should not France do now 
what England has already done?” The American Government, with its 
accustomed perspicacity, whenever a prospect of commercial advantage pre- 
sents itself, appears also on the alert. The Journal de Paris says, that the 
United States have just named Mr. Fitz Dhu of Bendstone, Consul at New 
Zealand, to reside at the Bay of Islands, and to be accredited to the Confedera- 
tion of Chiefs in the island of [ka-na-Mauvi. A Government schooner is to 
take this gentleman to his destination, and to remain there under his orders.— 
Galignani’s Messenger. 

The New Zealand question is one of vast interest and great importance. 
The Freach are mad about it. The bureaux of Ministers of Marine, War, 
and Foreign Affairs, are besieged with applications from capitalists, speculators, 
financiers, merchants, bankers, &ec. for permission to form colonies in the South 
isle, or ‘Tawai-poenamon; for protection in establishing colonies there; for 
charters of incorporation to sociétiés anonymes, for patronage to sociétiés en 
commandite ; and, in one word, for all sorts of aid and protection, encourage- 
ment and help, in the task of colonizing, cultivating, possessing, and governing 
the isle in question, to say nothing of the North isle, or Ika-na-Mauvi. The 
orders given by the British Government to Captain Hobson, and the letters 
received from Baron Thierry in France, are the cause of all this stir; and the 
recent news of a French crew having been eaten up by the New Zealanders, 
has of course added not a little to the excitement of the French people. 
The French Government has promised to examine into the national or po- 
litical portion of the question; but with the commercial portion it is already 
sufficiently tormented. Each Minister has his favourite speculator or capi- 
talist, who has been to ask him for his protection: and each one has pledged 
himself, that if the Government shall encourage colonization and com- 
mercial speculation in Oceanie, his friend or friends shall have the pre- 
ference. So many have promised, and so many promises must be broken, that 
the Ministry have now deemed it the safest way, one and all, to adjourn inde- 
finitely all measures of a commercial or colonizing character with respect to 
New Zealand, and to attend exclusively for the time being to the question of 
“whether Great Britain, already established on all the coast of the immense 
continent of New Holland, and mistress of Van Diemen’s Land, shall have in 
Oceanie another vast colony ?”—Puris Correspondent of the Standard. 


A letter from Rome, dated the 19th October, states that “ the Prince 
of Peace, who, during many years, disposed of the treasures of Spain 
and of both Indies, has been summoned before the tribunals of that 
city for a debt of sixty Roman crowns.” 

The Atx la Chapelle Gazette of the 24th ult. says—“ We are able to 
state that the Directors of the Rhenish Iron Railway have just con- 
cluded a convention with the Belgian Government, which undertakes to 
dispose of 4,000 shares. The Board of Management is instructed to 
publish the articles of the convention.” 

A letter from Poland, of the 21st ultimo, quoted in the Suabian 
Mercury, states that “ the question of mixed marriages had been the 
occasion of a most scandalous act in Volhynia. The Russian Govern- 
ment caused all the refractory clergymen to be arrested during the 
night, and marched off to Siberia. ‘This rigour had the effect of calm- 
ing the ardour of the other clergymen. Russia, it appears, is deter- 
mined on carrying into effect the total separation from Rome of her 
Catholic subjects and to appoint a Russian Catholic Patriarch.” 


The steam-ship Liverpool, Lieutenant Fayrer, R.N., arrived at Liver- 
poolon Wednesday morning, after a passage of seventeen days, from 


New York. She made the outward voyage in nineteen days, reaching 
that city on the 10th October. She has brought forty passengers. 
From the American journals brought by the Liverpool, and the cor- 





respondence of the London press, we make some interesting extracts 
showing the state of affairs in the United States. 

From the New York Courier and Inquirer, 10th October— Wal 
Street and the city generally was thrown into an extraordinary excite. 
ment yesterday morning, by the announcement that the Bank of the 
United States in New York had not only refused to receive the noteg 
of the United States Bank of Pennsylvania in deposit, but had also re. 
fused to redeem the post-notes of the United States Bank made payable 
here and falling due yesterday. The refusal to receive the notes of the 
Bank of the United States would, under ordinary circumstances, haye 
excited no remark, there was no obligation upon the bank here to re. 
ceive them, and, as is well known, the branch bank under the old charter 
never did receive them at par. But this circumstance, taken in con. 
nexion with the extraordinary fact that the post-notes falling due were 
dishonoured at the agency where they had usually been paid, produced 
a universal conviction in the public mind that the Bank of the United 
States and all other banks in Philadelphia had determined to suspend 
specie payments on yesterday, and that the instructions to the bank 
here were founded upon such determination. Of the universal sensation 
of alarm which this conviction produced we need not speak. Every 
man felt that the long train of evils, bringing with them national dis. 
honour and individual bankruptcy, which have been predicted and fore. 
seen by every intelligent and honest man in the country, as the inevit- 
able consequences of the war upon the currency, which had its origin 
in the removal of the public deposits from the Bank of the United 
States, was now about to be realized in their full force ; and curses long 
and deep upon a Government warring upon the dearest interests of the 
people were heard in every quarter. The crisis so long apprehended, 
and which the people have so repeatedly been told could only be averted 
by a change of rulers, seemed at length to have arrived ; and even the 
boldest of the Locofocos quaked before the prospect of dis.strous con. 
sequences which appeared to be impending. The final result is still 
a mystery to the most far-sighted ; but the presence of evil has, or will, 
force upon all classes an inquiry into the causes of this sad reverse in 
the monetary system of the country; and as it is only necessary to 
contrast our present situation with what it was when General Jackson 
commenced his war upon the Bank of the United States, there is, there 
can be, but one conclusion as to the cause of our distress. That cause 
is to be found in the destruction of the National Bank, and with it the 
best-regulated currency in the world.” 

From the National Gazette, a Philadelphia paper—* A combination 
of adverse circumstances has reluctantly compelled the banks of this 
city to resort to a temporary suspension of specie payments. The 
failure of the harvest in England last year caused a demand upon the 
Bank of England for more than six millions of pounds sterling—abouf 
thirty millions of dollars, which was drawn in gold and silver from its 
vaults, and exported to the Continent to pay for grain. This with- 
drawal of so large an amount of specie, produced at once a depression 
in the value of cotton and other American produce, and of course 
lessened our means in England of paying for the large amount of ims 
portations of foreign merchandise. There has therefore been a con« 
tinued drain upon our banks for specie to ship to Europe to supply this 
deficiency. Nothing can be more honourable to the character of out 
merchants, than the sacrifices they have made to support their credit 
both at home and abroad. In this honourable struggle to maintain in- 
violate the commercial character of our country, they have received 
every support which was in the power of the banks to render them, 
There is, however, a point in human affairs, when it becomes necessary 
to resort to self-preservation as the first law of nature. That period 
is now arrived; every effort has been made by our banks to stem the 
torrent, but in vain. In support of this declaration, it is only necessary 
to state, that since the late resumption of specie payments, the Bank of 
the United States has paid out in specie upwards of twenty millions of 
dollars. In addition to this, the Bank has made great sacrifices to sup< 


- port the cause of internal improvements, not only in Pennsylvania, but 


elsewhere. Of the ability of our banks to meet all their engagements, 
noone can doubt. The safety of a bank does not consist in the amount 
of specie idle in its vaults, but in the ample security which it holds of 
its debtors. All that the banks require is time to collect the debts due 
to them, to enable them to resume specie payments. We are requested 
to state that the Commercial Bank of this city has not united in sus- 
pending specie payments.” 

The Philadelphia correspondent of the Morning Chronicle says that 
the United States Bank possessed specie to the amount of four millions 
of dollars when it stopped payment, and that the other Philadelphia 
banks had two millions; but he adds, that it must have all been paid 
away in four weeks by the Philadelphia merchants to those of New York, 
who “would have drained them dry.” 

From the New York Herald, 18th October—* The Attorney-General 
of Pennsylvania has sent a circular to each of the Philadelphia Banks, 
wherein he states that proceedings will be instituted against any bank 
issuing bills of aless denomination than five dollars, It is stated that an 
injunction has been issued by the Vice-Chancellor, by which the dis 
counts maturing in the United States Bank in New York are held fot 
the benefit of the holders of post-notes of the United States Bank, made 
payable in New York, * * * The effect ofthe Philadelphia suspension 
is progressing South; each mail brings accounts of banks that have sus¢ 
pended. The following is alist of the bank suspensions so far as he 
from : 

Baltimore, 
Frederick, Maryland, 
Wilmington, Del. 
Washington, 
Georgetown, 


Banks of Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, 
York, 
Chambersburg 
Gettysburg, 
Norfolk, Richmond, 
Charleston, S. C. Rhode Island. 
The news of the Philadelphia suspension reached Charleston on the 
14th ; and a meeting was held immediately, consisting of delegates from 
the Union Bank, State Bank, Bank of South Carolina, Louisville, and 
Charleston Railroad Bank, and the Planters ané Mechanics’ Bank; 
when it was resolved to suspend forthwith. This will probably be the 
ease throughout the South and West. We observe in the proceedings 
of the meetings of the Southern banks, a greater degree of unanimity 
and decision in suspending than in the more Northerly institutions. 
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Charleston they were unanimous 3 at Richmond one or two of the banks 
yoted against it; at Washington the Patriotic bank did not concur with 

eothers in suspending. Several of the Baltimore banks did not feel 
the necessity of the measure ; and in Philadelphia nine of the banks, the 
names of which we gave yesterday, voted decidedly against it. The 
New York and Eastern banks do not recognize the necessity or conve- 
nience of the measure, with the exception of Rhode Island, where the 
panks have shown almost unworthy subserviency to Southern opinions, 
but even there six out of twenty banks voted against it. Rhode Island 

is peculiarly situated: most of the bank-loans, amounting to 12,000,000 
dollars, are directly or indirectly payable at the South. She has there- 
fore pursued the mistaken policy of depreciating her currency in order 
to save the difference. From the West we have not heard the effects of 
the explosion ; but as it is the season when their greatest wealth is most 
available, it is possible they may go through safely, All the banks 
South of Philadelphia to New Orleans will doubtless stop. New 
Orleans is, however, strong; and her position, like New York, is such 
that she will form a rallying-point for the trade and healthy currency 
of that section; and the three points of New Orleans, New York, and 

Boston, will form the skeleton of the healthy trade which will rise out of 
the ruins of the unlimited credit system which reached its zenith in 1836, 
and has finally perished with the wasted energies of the United States 
Bank, that thought to sustain and regenerate it.” 

From the New York Examiner, 19th October—“ All the banks in 
the city of New York, with a couple of trifling exceptions not worthy 
of notice, continue to meet their engagements in specie, and are amply 
able to meet their circulation, (which may be presumed to be much 
curtailed,) and their deposits in specie, if demanded. There has, how- 
ever, been no run upon them for specie; nor, foreign exchanges being 
jn our favour, and the balance of indebtedness with other parts of the 
Union being also in our favour, is it well possible to conceive from 
what quarter any such demand should come. [If it should come, how- 
ever, our banks, we repeat, are prepared to meet it in specie from their 
own resources, and should these by any possibility fail, they will have 
the support of the Federal Government. This latter fact may appear 
strange in foreign countries, to which the cry of * divorce of Bank and 
State and Sub-Treasury,” has reached; but it must be recollected that 
by law the Federal Government is only permitted to receive its dues in 
specie or the notes of specie-paying banks ; and if there are none of the 
latter—and there would then assuredly neither be specie—forthcoming, 
the Government would be placed in a sorry predicament. New York 
is, therefore, the only sure foothold left on which the Government can 
collect its revenues. But while we speak thus confidently, nay, ad- 
visedly, of the ability of the New York banks, it cannot be denied that 
they maintain it at the expense of the commerce of this city, which is 
suffering to an unparalleled extent.” 

The Boston banks and the banks generally in the Eastern states con- 
tinue to pay specie as usual. 

The following letter from the agent of Messrs. Baring to the Presi- 
dent of a Boston bank, speaks well for the resources of the banks in 
New York and Boston to meet the difficulties of the money crisis— 

** New York, 16th October 18.9. 

“Dear Sir—Mr. Winchester called on me this morning in behalf of your 
bank, to inquire if I would authorize the bank to draw on Messrs. Baring 
Brothers and Co., if it should have occasion to do so. In reply, 1 beg to say 
that I shall be in Boston soon, and will have the pleasure to see you on the 
subject ; but I conceive no occasion can arise, inasmuch as Mr. Quincy is 
drawing in Boston on Messrs. Baring, and the banks here also against stocks, 
fora large amount, and on other houses also; and I think the amount of bills 
offered will prevent any export of specie of any consequence, and be more than 
sufficient to meet the demand. 

“ The banks here, generally, are in a position of great strength, and their 
engagements so reduced, that nothing can touch them without their own con- 
sent; and they may not only continue, but increase discounts, and have more 
specie than is desirable for them to keep; and, as I understand the position of 
the Boston banks, they are equally strong, and with a good understanding be- 
tween them, may give the necessary relief to the community. Boston, too, is 
getting to be a creditor city, and need feel under no apprehension whatever ; 
nothing can touch her. Be assured that New York will not only continue to 
pay specie, but that there will be a gradual relief to the money-market. 

“ Dear Sir, very truly and respectfully yours, T. W. Warp.” 

“ Franklin Haven, Esq., President of Merchants’ Bank, Boston.” 

The suspension of cash payments had produced a heavy fall upon ail 
kinds of American stocks, the shares of the United States Bank having 
gone down at once to 70. But when it was explained that funds had 
been remitted to cover the whole of the drafts on Paris, the panic sub- 
sided; and on Wednesday the 16th October, they had advanced to 83 
in New York, and to 96 in Philadelphia. On the 18th, the prices had 
fallen to 78 at Philadelphia, rising and falling alternately both there 
and at New York; and on the 19th the last prices at New York were 
744 for United States Bank Shares. Exchange on New York with 
Philadelphia 15 premium ; and exchange on London varying from 8 to 
10 premium. Notes of the United States Bank were at about 15 per 
cent. discount. 

The Liverpool is understood to have brought specie, chiefly in sove- 
reigns, to the amount of 400,000 dollars. They were shipped for the 
Most part by the firm of King, Prime, and Ward. Some further quan- 
tties are coming forward by the next two packet-ships. Messrs. Mor- 
tson, Cryder, and Co., have charge of most of the present consignment. 


There had been most destructive fires in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Mobile. Of the conflagration in New York, the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser supplies particulars— 

- We observe that some of the morning papers put down the loss by the 
great firein Water Street at about 1,000,000 dollars. It is much the greatest 
fire that has occured here since the conflagration of December 1835. The 
entire square bounded by Water, Fulton, and Front Streets, and Burling Slip, 
isa heap of ruins, except five or six stores of Fulton Street-—only one on that 
Street being wholly destroyed, and one on Front Street, next to the corner of 

ulton. Some of’ these remaining buildings are much damaged. The entire 
Square was devoted to extensive commercial pursuits. So rapid was the pro- 
gress of the flames, that several stores were destroyed, with their contents, 

fore the doors could be reached. It was with great difficulty that the large 
hotel, known as Holt’s, was saved from destruction. This was effected by the 


= of his steam-engine, and covering the windows with wet blankets. On 
the same side of Water Street, almost to the corner of Burling Slip, the fronts 
Were injured by the intense heat from the fire on the South side.” 





s a‘ 

The loss by the Philadelphia fire is estimated at half a million; and 
at Mobile property worth 700,000 dollars has been destroyed, in two 
conflagrations, both believed to have been wilful. 

Mr. Trist, the American Consul at Havanna, who has been repeatedly 
accused by the American papers of having been extensively concerned 
in the Slave-trade, has been at length removed from his post. 

The yellow fever was on the decline in the Southern States. Never- 
theless, the deaths at New Orleans, during the week ending on the 
6th of October, had amounted to ninety-six, of which thirty-nine were 
cases of fever. 


The Royal Gazette of September 17th, published at Hamilton, Ber- 
muda, gives particulars of a dreadful hurricane on the 11th and 12th of 
September. It commenced about seven o’clock on the evening of Wed- 
nesday the 11th September— 

“ Dense clouds, which had been gathering, burst suddenly into a violené 
storm of wind, rain, and lightning. This lasted till about nine, when the wear 
ther moderated a little, and the sky became partially clear. The wind them 
seemed to be southward of east, but subsequently, as we understand, backed. 
Soon after ten, the wind increased, and continued with more or less force till 
about three o’clock the following morning, when it shifted from E.S.E. to S 
and on to S.W., and blew with, if possible, greater fury than it had done 
during the night till near seven, when it again moderated slightly for about 
two hours. ‘The gale was then renewed, and raged for a considerable period 
with much vehemence; but it seemed as if the spirit of the tempest had, im 
this last effort, exhausted its strength, for in a short time the wind began to 
subside, and at noon, having veered to the westward, it settled down into mode= 
rate breezes. 

“ The recollections of the anxieties of that night will be long fixed in the 
memory of the people of these islands. Sad indeed was the appearance of our 
parish on the noon of Thursday. Scareely a house escaped injury; some were 
levelled and others unroofed, and the side-walls rent to the foundation; walls 
and fences in every direction prostrate; thousands of stately cedars were 
either torn up with the roots, split in pieces, or broken like reeds; orange, 
lemon, lime, peach, and banana trees shared the same fate. The front street 
of the town was covered with branches or entire trees of the pride of India, 
whose cool and refreshing sliade was so much resorted to. Portions of veran= 
dahs, shutters, blinds, sign-boards, &c., were to be found in every direction. A 
spacious gap was made by the force of the waves in the eastern part of the wharf; 
and some slight idea may be formed of the power of the wind by one or two 
cases—that the salt spray with sand from the South shore was carried upwards 
of a mile overland, and that, with few ifany exceptions, the water in the tanks 
throughout the island is brackish ; the lightning-conducter of three-quarter- 
iron rod, which extended three feet above the chimney of the Hamilton bakery, 
to which it was secured by staples, was forced from the fastening at top, twisted 
considerably, and is bent horizontally. The tower on Tower Hill has been 
blown down, and also the beautiful mulberry-tree at Point Shares. 

“ In every parish in the island the like distressing reports have been re- 
ceived. We have heard of several instances where whole families were driver 
from their dwellings to pass the night in the open air exposed to the pitiless 
pelting of the storm—in such shelter only as the rocks afforded—in the cellars 
beneath their tottering and falling houses, or to seek refuge in the shattered 
residence of a more fortunate neighbour. ‘The roads have in many places beer 
rendered impassable by the fallen trees and walls.” 

The public buildings and shipping in the port were much damaged. 





It was mentioned last week that “ opium scrip” had been offered for 
sale in Caleutta. An East India house in London allowed the Colonial 
Gazette to make a copy of the form in which Mr. Elliot's certificates 
or debentures are drawn up. Here it is— 

“T Charles Elliot, Chief Superintendent of the trade of British subjects in 
China, hereby acknowledge to have received from British subject, 
trading in Canton, sixty-seven chests of opium, as under, for the service of her 
Mujesty’s Government, in terms of my public notice to British subjects dated 
27th March 1839, hereunto annexed. The amount of indemnity for said opium 
to be paid to or his order, 














Thirty-five chests .....cccceccsessecccceveecee Patna. 

Fifteen ..cccccccccscoress Benares. 

Seventeen Malwa. 
Turkey. 





Total, sixty-seven chests. 
“In witness whereof, I have affirmed to four documents, all of this tenor and 
date; one of which being made good, the others to stand void. 


(Signed) “* CHantes Evuior.” 

Then follow, first, the affidavit of ——., sworn before Mr. 
Elliot, at Macao, on the 15th of June, and sealed with the seal of the 
Superintendents of British Trade in China, that the said opium belonged 
to him, or was consigned to him, and was bod fide the property of 
a British subject; second, Mr. Elliot’s certificate, that ——— 
was well known to him as a British subject established at Canton; third, 
a copy of Mr. Elliot’s “ public notice to British subjects,” calling upom 
the holders of opium to deliver it up to him, and declaring himself “in 
the most full and unreserved manner, for and on the behalf of her 
Britannic Majesty’s Government,” “responsible” to “all and each of 
her Majesty’s subjects surrendering the said British-owned opium ” into 
his hands. ‘I'he document is endorsed by to the order 
of his correspondent in London. 

In the last of his “ public notices,” Mr. Elliot declared distinctly, 
that the opium-trade had been sanctioned and protected by the highest 
officers in the Imperial service, and that the duty on opium had been 
more regularly collected than on any other foreigu imports. The Morn- 
ing Chronicle finds in this declaration a suflicient reason for commen= 
cing hostilities against China— 

“The course which should be adopted by the British Government in regard 
to the settlement of the opium question, is in our minds no longer attended 
with doubt. Captain Elliot has now solemnly charged the Chinese Govern= 
ment as accessories to the opium traffic, and as being regular parties to its ex- 
istence, drawing profits annually from that branch of foreign trade. If such 
be the case, we at once repudiate the most remote intention of making the 
people of this country suffer to the extent of one farthing of the loss. The 
British Government should at once take a decisive course, and insist for indeme 
nification from the Chinese Government to the fullest extent. We doubt not 
that Captain Elliot is prepared to make good his words, and therefore we 


A 


consider the case free from further obscurity. A sufficient naval and military 





force should be despatched at once to Canton to seek for reparation ; and, if not 


granted when demanded, the expedition should immediately disembark their 
troops, and the fleet sail up the river. This, we understand, will be an object 
of no very difficult accomplishment. If it be ascertained that the Chinese 
authorities sanctioned this traffic, the first duty of the British Government is 
to let it be seen that its subjects shall not be wronged with impunity.” 
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The power of Great Britain to dragoon the Government of China, 
as the Morning Chronicle recommends, may be assumed: and very 
creditable would the feat to be to Britain, when accomplished! It may 
suit the exigencies of Mr. Elliot’s pleading to allege that the Imperial 
Government recognized the traffic and derived a regular revenue from 
it; but the supposition is at variance not only with repeated edicts from 
Pekin, prohibiting the importation of opium, but with the fact that the 
Chinese customhouse-officers were corrupted in order to suffer its ad- 
mission. The sufferance was illegal. So was the purchase of seats in 
our House of Commons; to which, however, members of the British 
Government aforetime were parties: yet who would affirm that there- 
fore a foreign power—we may as well say China—obtained a right to 
act the boroughmonger on a large scale in England, or to be indemni- 
fied for legal punishment inflicted upon its agents? 

The Morning Chronicle seems to regard as a new discovery that the 
trade in opium was winked at by the Mandarins; whereas it is noto- 
tious that the trade has always existed by their purchased connivance— 
that it has never been any thing better than smuggling, with high profits 
because contraband and hazardous. But had it been legal, and encou- 
raged by bounties instead of forbidden under the severest penalties, still 
the perfect right of the Government of China to stop the trade, upon 
giving due notice, would remain untouched : and it cannot be disputed 
that repeated warnings were given to the foreign merchants that they 
would not be allowed to continue the importation ofopium. Nay, had they 
not seen a born subject of China put to death within view of their 
factories for contravention of the law? There is not a shadow of 
public right for the hostile interference of the British Government. 
As to the policy of resorting to arms in such a cause, we have offered 
an argument for the negative, which remains not only unanswered, but 
unassailed. 

We are glad, to have the entire concurrence of the Leeds Mercury 
in our view of this question. That journal has distinguished itself 
in the discussion of cognate subjects, and with the largest circulation 
of any provincial newspaper, is known to represent an intelligent and 
wealthy manufacturing interest. The Leeds journalist, alluding to 
last week’s paper, says—- 

“As to the important question of reopening the trade with China, and 
placing it on a right footing, we concur entirely in a recommendation given 
this week by the Colonial Gazette, to ‘restore, improve, and extend the foreign 
trade of China,’ by forming a commercial settlement in one of the numerous 
islands near the Chinese coast, where British authority would prevail, and 
where the Chinese, as well as all other nations, might bring their commodities 
for unrestricted interchange. This seems to afford the only hope of a steady 
trade with the Chinese, who as a people are eagerly attached to commerce, 
though their Government, in its extreme jealousy of the possible encroach- 
ments of foreigners, interposes great difficulties in the way of a free and ex- 
tensive trade in any port of China. Singapore, established by Sir Stamford 
Raffles with the view of its being a centre of Chinese and European commerce 
exempt from the caprice of the Government of China, is considerably too re- 
mote to be visited easily by the Chinese junks. One of the islands near the 
coast of China, not subject to that country, would much better answer the 
Se ti Weare glad to find the Colonial Gazette deprecating all idea of 
sending a naval and military force to dragoon the Chinese into the measures 
which would be necessary to secure the trade at Canton from frequent and 
serious interruption. We have no right to force them to trade with us. We 
have no right to insult their government and violate their laws, however ab- 
surd we may think those laws. But a small settlement, like that suggested, 
would enable this country to realize all the advantages of an extended trade 
with China, free from every risk. It would serve as a depdt both for Chinese 
produce and for British manufactures; and if it were made a free port, it 
would excite no jealousy among other nations, and would entail a very trifling 
cost for its government and defence.” Colonial Gazette. 


Private letters received at Singapore mention that her Majesty’s 
Superintendent had taken up the Cambridge, Captain Douglas, to act as 
guard-ship for the protection of British property. She was said to be 
chartered at 6,000/. for four months. 
the Commissioner taking hostile measures with regard to Macao, Bri- 
tish residents there will find it neecssary to seek shelter: on board ship, 
as the Portuguese do not possess the power to protect them. Sales of 
the drug at 750 to 780 dollars per chest were reported, and the trade 
was still going on along the coast. ‘There were about sixty sail of 
shipping detained outside already, independently of the numbers that 
had still to arrive. There was only one British merchant residing at 
Canton at the date of the Jast accounts. 

According to the letter of a correspondent of the Bengal Hurkaru, it 
appears a report was prevalent that Commissioner Lin had required 
that the opium bonded at Manilla should likewise be brought over to 
be condemned, and, with a view to enforce the demand, had threatened 
to cut off the supplies of provisions from Macao. Although, in corro- 
boration of the report, Captain Stavers, of the ship Cowasjee, is per- 
sonally referred to, it arose most probably out of some misunder- 
standing; as the advices from Canton, on which it was apparently 
founded in the first instance, were only to the 11th of June, and in 
subsequent advices to the 27th the rumour does not appear to be re- 
ferred to. 


The Delhi Gazeite, of which we have received a file to the end of 
August, publishes a letter from an officer who marched with the army 
from Candahar to Ghuznee. He says— 

“The natural productions of the country we see nothing of: wild sheep and 
deer, or rather antelope, are said to abound in hills, but we have neither time 
nor would it be safe to go after them. The rivers produce but one kind of 
fish, very bony, not unlike a makseer, but with smaller scales, and an inferior 
fish in every way ; but nathless it affords amusement to our Isaak Waltons, 
who are not chary of risking their lives for their dinners. We have met with 
no organized or regular opposition. Large parties of horse are perpetually 
threatening our flanks and rear, who cut off stragglers, plunder camels and 
baggage, and exercise their vocation. ‘These render the utmest vigilance neces- 
sary, especially in the rear-guards, and more particularly as all these plunderers 
call themselves ‘the King’s servants.’ (“Which King, Benzonian?”) If 
allowed, they mix with the line of march, and watch their opportunity ; and 
no prey is too small for them. In fact, we are getting daily more convinced 
that the grand character as soldiers acquired by the Afghans, is like the Shah’s 
popularity, a passive merit. We have ever found them liars, murderers, thieves, 
and cowards. ‘They have never ventured to attack the smallest armed party, 
and never spare an unarmed camp-follower. Two of them yesterday cut the 


It is added, that, in the event of | 





throat of a glass-cutter; and being alarmed, put him in the river, and ¢ng 
stood on his chest and the other un a string which tied his feet together. “4 
surwan and one or two others, seeing them standing in this singular Feat in 
the water, approached them, and the former struck one of the Afghans ; on 
which he fell, and the corpse rose to the surface. This man was caught, ang 


the other ran away. The Shah has executed, by blowing them away from 
guns, several of these plunderers, who have been caught at different times,” 


It is announced, and dwelt on with great satisfaction in the Indiay 
papers, that the reduced rates of postage recommended in the Report of 
the Post-office Commissioner, formerly referred to, have been sang. 
tioned with slight modifications, and were to come into operation 
throughout India from the Ist of October last. The importance of’ 
this reduction will be appreciated and felt by all classes, but to the na. 
tive part of the community more especially it must prove of particular 
benefit f 

A most revolting murder took place in the city of Ellichpore. Tyo 
little boys of eight or ten years of age, a Musulman and a Hindu, were 
playing together, when an altercation took place, and the Hindu struck 
the Musulman upon the head and slightly cut him. This was seen by 
his mother ; who instantly seized the Hindu boy, dragged him into a 
secluded garden, where she first tore out the child’s eyes with a large 
needle, and then, assisted by her husband, terminated the existence of 
her unfortunate victim by thrusting an iron spike up its body. The 
murderers have been tried, convicted, and sentenced to death. 

The Supreme Court at Caleutta have decided that one Hindoo can 
maintain an action against another for a criminal conversation with his 
wife. 

On the 4th July, the Bank of Bengal declared a dividend of eight 
per cent. per annum on its past six months’ transactions. This isa 
falling-off of about two per cent. since its last half-year’s dividend; 
whereas the Union Bank was expected to make a dividend, at the next 
half-yearly meeting, of ten or eleven per cent. 


We have been favoured with the perusal of a communication of a late: 
date from Perth. Governor Hutt appears to be indefatigable in his en- 
deavours to promote the interests of the colony; but he has most for- 
midable difficulties to contend with, in the shape of the dispersive 
system, which his popular predecessor, Sir James Stirling, encouraged, 
Land may be bought in almost any quantity at the Swan River for 2s, 6d, 
per acre; and yet the inhabitants blame the Governor for stopping the 
sales of Crown lands, and fancy that the only obstacle to their rapid 
accumulation of wealth is want of land. This reminds one of the story 
told by Burkhardt of a man at Mecca who died in consequence of the 
enormous quantity of water which he drank from the sacred fountain, 
but who departed this life under the firm conviction that his malady 
was occasioned by inability to drink enough of the holy beverage. The 
Swan Riverites are in like manner devoted to an equally fatal and 
diluent system; and if they be saved, it will be in spite of their own 
desires. 

Ve perceive one consequence of the dispersive system in the neces- 
sity of appointing numerous Magistrates. For the colony contains 
many little communities separated from each other, and requiring dis- 
tinet administrators of the law. Sir James Stirling appointed as many 
Justices as he liked, at 100/. a year each, paid out of the Parliamentary 
fund. Governor Hutt, we suspect, has given great offence by announ- 
cing that he disapproves of this system, and by refusing to increase the 
number of Justices. 

‘The expenditure for 1840-41 is to be 5,0001., as fixed by the Governor 
and Council. 

The arrival of an intelligent capitalist from the North of Ireland, 
with information that many were preparing to follow his steps, was 
justly welcomed. The Governor was busy in ascertaining the capabili- 
ties of his colony. Some extensive surveys had been made, and some 
rivers discovered ; one of which was named the Hutt (in compliment 
to the Member for Hull) by Lieutenant Grey, the discoverer. 

A plot of land, eighteen acres in extent, had been laid aside for 
a public playground; and it was determined by the Governor and 
Council that at least fifteen acres should be allotted for the same purpose 
in other and future towns.—Colonial Gazette. 


THE ARMY, 

War-orrice, Nov. 8.—9th Foot—C. H. M‘Caskill, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur’ 
chase, vice Pearson, deceased. 16th Foot—Ensign S. Lawson to be Lieut. withou 
purchase, vice Ximenes, deceased; Ensigu G. M. Ross to be Lieut. withou: purchase: 
vice Lawson, whose promotion, ou the 9th August 1839, has been caucelled ; Cornet 
J. Clemison, from Vatt pty 4th Dragoon Guards, to be Ensign, vice Camp! ell, 
cashiered by the sentence of a General Court-martial; Ensign O. Chichester, from the 
67th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Clemison, who retires; A. S. Craig, Gent. to be Ensign, 
vice Ross. 30\h Foot--Ensign J. Tongue to be Lieut. by purchase, vice D’Esterre, 
who retires; R. G. Grylls, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Tougue. 52d Foot— 
Lieut. G. Campbell to be Adiutant, vice Palmes, promoted. 55th Foot —Quarter- 
master J, W. Grigg to be Quartermaster, viee Crozier, deceased. 65th Foot—Lieut. 
W. O'Neill, from half-pay unattached, to be Lieut. vice T. L. Whitaker, who ex- 
changes. 67th Foot—W. H. Hussey, Gent.to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Chichester, 
appointed to the 16th Foot. 69th Foot--Ensign C. F. Law to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Jenkius, who retires; M. C. Hughes, Gent. to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice Law. 
70th Foot—Capt. T. Chate, from the Ceylon Regt. to be Capt. vice Lillie, who ex- 

76th Foct—Capt. W. A. Blakeney, from half-pay unattached, to be te 
srald, deceased; Lieut. F.S. Prittie to be Capt. by purchase, vice Blah 
who retires; Lieut. H. Brewster to be Capt. by purchase, vice Smith, who retires; 
Ensign J. D. Beresford to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Prittie; Ensigu H. A. G. Evans 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Brewster; W. H. Bartou, Geut. to be Eusign, by pur 
chase, vice Beresford; J. W. Frend, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Evaus. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Capt. T. Lillie, from the 70th Foot, to be Capt. vice Chute, 
who exchanges. 

Hospital! Staf!—Deputy Purveyor F. Bishop, from the half-pay, to be Depaty Par 
veyor to the Forces, vice J. Duun, who retires upon half-pay. W.Dunean, Gent., to be 
Assist.-Surg. to the Forees. 

Memoraudum—Cornet W. H. Rosser, 13th Light Drags. has been permitted to re- 
sign his commission. The names of the Gentleman appointed to an Ensigney, by 
purchase, in the 99th Foot, on the 18th Oct. 1839, are R. H. De Winton, aud no? 
R. H. W. De Winton. 


BIRTHS, 











MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 
On the 29th ult., at Wilton House, the Countess of CLhanwinttam, of a son. 
On the 28th of July, at Colombo, Ceyloa, the Lady of Canisrorzer Exuiorr, Esq. 
of ason. . 
On the 28th ult., at Highgate, the Lady of the Rev. J. B. Dynex, late Fellow of ¥ ad- 
ham College, Oxford, of a son. 
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een an ~~ 
At Frankfort, the Lady of the Hon. and Rev. Henry Bripeemay, of a daughter. 
On the 19th ult., at Rome, the Lady of James W. Scarvert, Esq., of a son. 
On the 2d inst., at Hunstauton, Norfolk, the Laily of Lientenant-Colonel Oaxtes, of 


: ‘On the Sth ult., at Malta, the Lady of Rrcdarp HayMEr Bunpury, Esq., Commander 
R,N., of @ son. 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 26th ult., at the Yathedral, Peterborouzh, the Rev. Marsuamw Arorrs, Curate 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London, to Juni, the second daughter of the Right Rev. 
the Lird Bishop of Peterborough. 3 
On the 29th ult., at Blair Drammond, Lord Grentyon, to Miss Home Davsmonp. 

On the 30th ult., at Llanfair Dyffryu Clwydd, James Goonrrcn, Esq., ellest sou of 
William Goodrich, Esq., of Maisemore Court, Gloucestershire, to Mary, ouly child of 
Maior Miles Wyune, of Eyarth House, Denbighshire. 

" Ou the 4th of September Jast, at Mhow, W. B. Taytor, Esq., Surgeon, Bombay 
Establishment, to Levitia Mary, daughter of Robert Forbes, Esq., of Kensington. 
DEATHS. 

On the 3lst ult., at Ritchings Lodge, Colnbrook, the Right Hon. Jonny Suurr 
jn his 91st year. ; 4 f ; 

On the 6th inst., at his house in Wimpole Street, Major General Sir Francis 
Hasrixes Doye, Bart., in his 58th year. 

On the 24th ult., at Southall Park, Sir Witentam Cuarves Ennis, M.D. 

Ou the 15th of August, at Madras, Lieut.-Colouel Epwarp Luoyp Smyrue, of the 
Madras Cavalry. 

On the 2lst ult., at Dumpledale, near Haverfordwest, Captain Caaries Patustps, of 
the Royal Navy. 

On the Sth of August, at Secunderabad, Madras Presidency, Avrren Beapyete, 
Fsq., Lieutenant and Adjutant of the First Battalion of the Hon. East India Company's 
Artillery. - 

Wi the 4th iust., in Clapton Square, Saniy, Widow of the late Burkett Foun, Dsq., 
in her 87th year. 

On the 4th inst., in Hans Place, Joun Meneux, Esq., in his 90th year. 

On the 3ist ult., at the house of his n-law, Solomon Gohen, Esq., at Canoubi 
Moses SAMUEL, Usq., late of the city of Bath, in his 98th year, in the full enjoyment of 
culties. 





VAN, 











‘POSTSCRIPT. | 


The Queen Regent of Spain has prorogued the Cortes, and a dissolu- 
tion was expected to follow immediately. All the Ministers resigned, 
after refusing to take the responsibility of this step, except Narvaez, 
who countersigned the decree of prorogation. It is thought that the 
Queen has entered upon a very hazardous course. 

Important intelligence has been received from Barcelona. On the 
night of the 26th of October, the Count D’Espagne was deposed from 
the command of the Carlist troops in Catalonia by the rebel Junta, who 
had determined to make their peace with the Queen. Several of the 
Count D’Espagne’s officers were sent to France, but the Count himself 
appears to have been detained. 





The Morning Chronicle publishes a statement of the affairs of the 
United States Bank, as they stood on the ist of October 1839, received 
‘from the Agency of that institution. 





The assets ave put down at .........ceeseees 72,178,244 doilars. 
The liabilities ............0c0seee0 ‘ 33,306,520 
Balance in favour of the Bank ......38,871,724 dollars. 


The table of assets includes the sum of 35,781,648 dollars for bills 
discounted, and 17,782,317 dollars ‘ stock accounts ;” and, of course, 
much depends upon the amount actually realized from these sources, as 
there may be many bad debts. 


The morning papers supply additional intelligence from South Wales. 

Frost’s son, and his uncle, now mentioned for the first time, have been 
apprehended. ‘The examination of James Aust terminated in a com- 
mittal for high treason. His defence, which was but feebly supported 
by the witnesses he called, is that he had endeavoured to ayoid the 
rioters, but had been “ pressed” by them. 

Partridge, the printer, was brought before the Magistrates on 
Thursday. He was proved to have been in constant communication 
with Frost; and Mr. Thomas Jones Phillips, the solicitor who appre- 
hended him, said that he was the printer of a libel for which Frost was 
fined and imprisoned, some years ago. Partridge declared that he had 
no knowledge of the Chartist conspiracy, and that he was too poor to 
refuse any printing business which was offered him. He was in bed 
when Frost game to his house on Monday night, and got up to get 
some bread and cheese for him. In contradiction to this statement, a 
witness deposed that at seven o’clock on Monday morning, when all 
was quiet, Partridge went into a public-house, swearing, and saying 
that “there would be such work in Newport that day as was never 
known.” The conclusion of the examination is not given. 

More arrests have taken place. The number of dead bodies now 
discovered is twenty-five. It is said that six wounded Chartists died at 
Caerleon. A letter was received in Newport on Wednesday night from 
Mr. Marsh, managing director of the Monmouthshire Iron and Coal- 
works, stating that large meetings were held on the hills on Tuesday ; 
that generally the men are well-disposed, and would return to their 
work if they were not afraid of the more violent Chartists ; but that “ at 
Dowlais the men appear very ill-disposed, appearances being very 
threatening.” Two companies of foot soldiers have been despatched to 
Nant-y-Glo, where many arrests are to be made. Many of the peace- 
able inhabitants of Tredegar, Blackwood, and other places, spent Sun- 
day night in the woods, to escape the rioters, who broke open houses to 
obtain arms and force the men to join them. Among others, they 





forced an entrance into the residence of Mr. Lewellin, Sir Benjamin | 


Hall's agent ; who, with his two sons, was from home. 
vant was compelled to join them. 

A reward of 1007. was offered for the apprehension of Zephaniah 
Williams, of the Royal Oak inn, in the parish of Aberystwith; and he 
was taken on Thursday. 

It was stated in Newport, on Thursday, that a Special Commission 
would be immediately sent down for the trial of the prisoners ; also that 
4 communication had been received from Lord Normanby, that eight 
companies of the Forty-fifth Regiment, with two pieces of artillery, had 
been ordered from Winchester to Newport. 

The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle supplies an article from 
an unstamped newspaper, bearing the title of “'The Western Vindicator, 
edited and conducted for Henry Vincent, now a resident in Monmouth 
Gaol.” This paper, which has reached the thirty-eighth number, and is 
Said to be the chief medium of communication among the Chartists 


His man-ser- | 


throughout the West of England and Wales, frequently contained 
letters written by Frost and Vincent. The article selected by the 
Chronicle's correspondent describes the attack upon the inn at Newport ; 
and, admitting that nine Chartists were killed, it says that the number 
of wounded soldiers was kept very quiet. He mentions the report that 
Frost was at the head of the rioters, but says he believes it to be false. 
The following extract from a letter in the Vindicator, signed G. M., 
indicates that Vincent’s harsh treatment in gaol had considerable effect 
in exasperating the Welsh Chartists ; and we observe that the editor of 
the Morning Chronicle to-day gives some weight to this opinion— 

“ By this time, I doubt not, Brecon is besieged; for rumours are fast coming 
in that an immense number have marched into that place. 

“But Monmouth Gaol, it would seem, is the principal object they have in 
view. The extraordinary influence Vincent had over them, and the determina- 
tion which has been expressed, (ever since the intelligence of the harsh and 
cruel treatment he and his fellow prisoners have experienced,) that they should 
not remain in prison, may account ina great measure for the whole of the pro- 
ceeding. In fact, were 1 to give you my honest opinion as respects this out- 
break, I should say that the Government must have been mad to have thus 
continued the ill-treatment of the prisoners, knowing the millions who were 
sympathizing with them; and when we reflect on the career of the Whigs 
since they got into power—the arming the police—the attack on the people of 
Birmingham—the arming the middle classes for the avowed purpose of putting 
down public meetings—the establishment of rural police—and the whole list of 
villanies perpetrated by the Whigs—little short of a physical revolution on the 
part of the people could have been expected. In any other country than ours 
it would have commenced much sooner; but the English are a forbearing 
people; yet when once aroused, let history testify to what lengths they will go, 
and what they are capable of performing. 

“Mr. John Frost is arrested, and is undergoing examination ona charge 
of treason. The virtues of this great man—his noble and disinterested patriat- 
ism—his love of country—his whole patriotic career—has so endeared him to 
me, and 1 believe to all who know him, that Iam decidedly of opinion his cap- 
ture will be the signal to make Wales a scene of most terrible devastation.” 

The Western Vindicator also contains various leading articles from 
the Northern Political Union, Trowbridge, Bradford, Stroud, and other 
places. 

The Times this morning, alluding to Frost’s political history, says— 

“Mr. John Frost has for many years been a linendraper at Newport. in 
Monmouthshire. For twenty years or more he has professed himself a furious 
Radical; and during the Reform Bill fever, and up to a late period, supported 
the Whig-Radical Government; by which, in return, he was mawkishly fondled 
and caressed. 

“ Some fourteen or fifteen years ago, this exemplary personage was tried for 
grossly libelling Mr. Prothero, the present spirited Mayor of Newport, or his 
brother; was found guilty, and amerced in damages, or heavily fined, after, we 
believe, a reprehension for his conduct from the Bench. Being unable to pay 
the fines or damages, he was sent to gaol, where he remained some months. 

“To show the beneficial working of the Whig Municipal Bill, and the conge- 
nial spirit of a thoroughguing Whig Secretary, this respectable person, some- 
what to the astonishment of all the better portion of his fellow-citizens and 
of his brethren of the ‘Town-Council, was not elected indeed by the Corpo- 
ration, but selected by Lord John Russellto be a Magistrate of the Borough ! 
Some of the most reputable and esteemed amongst the inhabitants of Newport 
are said to have remonstrated against this unworthy choice—this factious abuse 
of Ministerial patronage on the part of Lord John Russell ; neither the known 
character nor the pecuniary circumstances of this worshipful gentleman being 
such as to justify his elevation to the Magisterial bench. He was, however, 
a yet and that was suflicient in the eyes of any member of the house of 
Russell.” 

{We have been informed that electioneering services rendered to 2 
Whig Baronet constituted Mr. Frost’s claim on Ministers. ]} 


The death of Mr. Justice Vaccuan made room for the promotion of 
the Solicitor-General to the bench; and it was said that Sir Robert 
Ro.reE strenuously put forward his claim to the Judgeship; but, unfor- 
tunately for that respectable Equity lawyer, he represents a constituency 
almost certain to elect a Tory as his successor, and therefore there is a 
hitch in Sir Ropert Rourn’s appointment. Sergeant TaLrourD has 
been talked of; but neither is Reading quite safe. A correspondent of 
the Morning Post declares that Mr. Turron will be the new Judge ; 
a most improbable conjecture. Should Sir Roperr Roxre be elevated 
to the bench, the succession to the Solicitor-Generalship will be open, 
and Sergeant Wixpe is said to be a candidate for that office. Lastly, it 
is positively asserted that “old PLunKker” will retire on a pen- 
sion, and perhaps a new bit of preferment for one of “the Young Han- 
nibals,” in order that Sir JouN CAMBPELL may be made Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland; an arrangement which, supposing the Whig 
Ministry on the point of dissolution, would secure to Sir Joun 
aretiring pension of 4,000/. a year for a few months’ service. The 
Act which prohibits pensions to more than three Ex-Chancellors 
at once, would not, as a correspondent of the Morning Chronicle sup- 
poses, interfere with this arrangement, as, no doubt, Sir Epwarp 
SuGpen would take office with Sir RoperT Pret, and thus his pension 
would be in abeyance, leaving still oniy three pensioned Ex-Chancellors. 
If Sir Joun CampbE.t should really go to Ireland for the purpose im- 
puted—merely to get a pension, after enormous profits by the Attorney- 
Generaiship—it will be the greatest Whig job yet perpetrated. 


There are two Whig candidates for the seat in Parliament lately 
filled by Admiral Coprincton. 

The first is Mr. St. Aubyn, a natural son, we believe, of the late Sir 
Jonny Sr. AuByNn; who is very desirous to be made a Baronet, and who 
will probably be made a Baronet if the good people of Devonport should 
send him to Parliament as a supporter of the No-Patronage Govern- 
ment. 

The second is Mr. Turnect, a Whig official hack and nothing else. 
He is Sir Witmor Horton's son-in-law, was his secretary in Ceylon, and 
has since been private secretary to that jobber of jobbers the Lord 
Me vit.e of the Whigs. Having failed at Colchester and Ipswich, he 
was invited to try Devonport by a small section of the electors, who 
have had other relations with him as Lord Mrnro’s private secretary. 
No one supposes that he has any other object than that of his own ad- 
vancement in life. 

The Radicals have a candidate in the person of Mr. Leacn, who re- 
sides on the spot, and, while he is more independent as to property than 
either of the Whig candidates, differs from them altogether in that sort 
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of independence which consists in having opinions of one’s own. 
Decided political views seem to be this gentleman’s incentive to becom- 
ing a candidate. - aah . : ’ 
The state of parties in the borough is this—The Whig-Radicals being 
cordially united, would always be able to return one Member, and, so 
long as the Government assisted them, two Members; the question of 
one or two being settled by the influence of Governmeat with the Dock- 
yard voters, about 200 in number. Under the most favourable cireun- 
Stances the united Whigs and Radicals cannot command a majority of 
more than 100 in a constituency of 2,500, It follows that a split be- 
tween the Whigs and Radicals at once throws the borough into the 
hands of the Tories. The Whigs, who are weaker than the Radicals, 
have endeavoured to carry matters with a high hand; and this the 
Radicals have at length found spirit to resent. The language 
which they now hold is this—* We know that we cannot return 
our man without the Whigs; but neither can they return their 
man without our help. In the present case, we have subscribed 
for the legal expenses; and we will propose our man and vote 
for him at all events. 
join us, we shall return our man; and in that case, we will support 
their man (Sir G. Grey) at the next election, but not otherwise. In 


short, it comes to this—one Radical as well as one Whig, or else two | 


Tories. We will no longer submit tothe Whig demand for both 
seats, when, in truth, of the Whig-Radical party the Radicals form a 


majority.” 


The Devonport state of parties resembles that in the House of Com- | 
Radicals of Devonport | 


mons: with this difference, however—that the 
seem to have far more sepse and spirit than the Radical majority of the 
Whig-Radical party in the House of Commons. 





ENGLISH AND CANADIAN POLITICS. 


How Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet has been kept together, amid the hatred of | 


the Tories and the loss of confidence of the country, it is difficult to explain ; 
but a combination of circumstances appears to sustain it. In the first place, 
anxious as Sir Robert Peel and his party are for the possession of place, they 
are convinced that, from the decided opposition they would receive from both 
Whigs and Reformers, not only in the House of Commons but throughout 
the country, the attempt to govern must be productive of failure. They do 
not attempt, therefore, to seize the reins, but they do that which is of next 
importance to them, they direct the Ministry concerning the road along which 
the State machine is to be driven. The Reformers, on the other hand, under 
the apprehension that matters would be worse were the open enemies to im- 
provement permitted to take office, continue to give an occasional assistance 
and a general countenance to the doings of the Whigs, though it is evident 
that that assistance is daily becoming less willing, and is threatened with a 

eedy termination. The Whigs are very properly blamed by both parties, 
because they do not act up to their own principles ; they profess to acknowledge 
the rights of the people, yet they refuse to listen to the expression of the 
wishes of the community; they talk of Reform, but they practice Conserva- 
tism. They are therefore losing the confidence of the country; and their career 
must inevitably close very soon, in spite of the smiles of the Sovereign and 
the unpopularity of their Tory opponents, if they do not adopt a decided and 
@ more liberal course. 

Extensive changes have taken place in the Cabinet, and certain remarks in the 
London Morning Chronicle would lead us to believe that these have been 
effected with a view to Liberalize the Government. We earnestly hope that 
such may be the case; yet we confess that we cannot rid ourselves of the feel- 
ing, that nothing will be gained by the friends of improvement, except by the 
pressure from without. 


We have the declaration of the Colonial Gazette constantly ringing in our | 


ears—“ Help yourselves and Heaven will help you; ” and again, * People of 
Canada, to make yourselves respected by the Imperial Cabinet, you must make 
yourselves feared.” ‘These declarations, we say, press themselves upon our 
minds with the force of inspiration, and teach us that our dependence must not 
be placed upon our rulers, but upon ourselves ; for, if the Whigs have hitherto 
succumbed to Sir Robert Peel and his party, and have avoided the reform of 
glaring evils in matters which immediately surrounded them, in order to pur- 
chase the indirect support of their Tory opponents, what prospect is there that 
they will address themselves with energy to the removal of our grievances, 
opposed as they would be, not only by the cnemies to improvement in the 
Imperial Legislature, but also by the whole array of Colonial officials and their 
paid supporters, and by the prejudiced and narrow-minded adherents to mis~ 
rule within this province. 
in favour of Poulett Thomson—a soldier for a senator; in itself no bad ex- 
change: it is true that the latter has always declared himself to bea friend to 
liberal measures; is an advocate for the Ballot and an extension of the suffrage, 
{two reforms which are much needed at home, though not of importance 
here); and has always professed to be of, and dependent upon, the people: it is 
also true that Wyse and Sheil, both decided Liberals, have been added to the 
Ministry, and that Lord Clarendon and Mr. T. B. Macaulay are promised to 
us: these changes would ence have filled us with delight, and would have been 
taken by us as an earnest of improvement, as a pledge that Reform principles 
were henceforth to be practically enforced : but, alas! our confidence in public 
men is shaken; we were deceived by Sir George Arthur; we thought him sin- 
cere in his expressed desire to govern the Province impartially and with an 
eye to the public good; we have found him—what we will not say: we have 
witnessed the happiness and prosperity of the inhabitants of these Provinces, 
and the integrity of the country, exposed to the caprice or malice of its ene- 
mies: we have seen these things done by men who called themselves Reform- 
ers—how then can we hope? 

We call once more then upon you, the people of Upper Canada, to help 
yourselves ; we warn you not to rely upon the promises of officials, but to be pre- 
pared to act: we would ask you to extend to Mr. Thomson an impartial judg- 
ment, neither to oppose or to lean upon him, but to assist him when he is ful- 
filling those promises of liberal measures which he has so often made, and to 
gpa him manfully and determinedly if he suffers himself to be led astray by 
the specious rhetoric of our enemies. 
spected by muking yourselves feared. And low are you to do this? By public 
meetings ; by addresses; by ORGANIZATION; by the appointment of delegates, 
for the purpose of counteracting the efforts of the wily Chief Justice (who is 
paid by the people for his opposition to their wishes); in a word, by Agitation! 
Aciration!! AGITATION!!! Henceforth there is no hope of tran- 
quillizing the country but by agitation! The struggle between the place- 
holders (the public defaulters) and the people must now take place; and we 
feel assured that the only mode of fighting the battle constitutionally and 
peaceably is by organization and agitation. 

Prepare then, we say, to express your sentiments; declare your determina- 
tion to support Lord Durham’s principles, and call upon his Lordship to sup- 
port you ; co not spare your energies, yourtime, or, if necessary, your mo- 
ney ; give all freely now as the only means of preserving your property here- 
after. By these measures you may still hope to overcome your enemies, and 





If the Whigs withdraw their two candidates and | 
| which became due on the 4th instant was very limited, in consequence of the 





It is true that Sir John Colborne is about to retire | 








We would say, make yourselves re- | 











ee 
persuade your rulers to act as you would wish. The Imperial Government ; 
composed of Reformers ; it is already favourable in principle, it only ‘Sion 
pressure ; bear upon it, then, and you may yet. restore peace and prosperit . 
your country.”—Hamiiton Jcurnal, Upper Canada, Sept. 27. wins 


reas 
KONEY MARKET. 
: Srock Excnanoe, Fripay Arrrrnooy, 

In the early part of the week it was announced, that the Bank of Englang 
with the view of contracting the circulation, and at the same time of Thain, 
taining the present high rates of discount, had made proposals to rediscount 
bills with the brokers at six per cent.; but these offers were limited to sums of 
50,0002. The facilities in the way of discount both in Hamburg and Parig are 
extremely easy, being at the rate of only four per cent.; and it is not unlikely 
that our merchants and others, whose traffic extends to those places, will i 
see the advantage of tendering them their bills, and in the end may be pros 
ductive of great good here by bringing back again the gold which we haye 
been deprived of. Most of the leading papers have had much discussioy 
on this subject during the present week. Letters from Paris, received 





; on Monday, announce the arrival in that capital of a gentleman of the 


house of Messrs. BarinG and Co. on matters of negotiation, it is said, with 
the Bank of France and other mercantile houses. The amount of bills 


contraction of business lately; but we have not heard that there were any 
impediments in the way of meeting them. The Corn-market on Monday wag 
2s. per quarter higher than on that day week. We are sorry we cannot report 


| any improvement in the Exchanges on Tuesday; they were heavy, and those 


on Amsterdam rather lower than on last post-day. 

Cousols were not much affected on Tuesday by the Chartist riots at New. 
port: they were for a short time 903 4 for the Account, but left off 905. Yes. 
terday, however, the English market was much agitated, in consequence of the 
arrival of the Liverpool steamer from New York, bringing the intelligence of 
the suspension of cash payment of the United States Bank and several smalley 
banks. Although upon the first reading this appears very disastrous, yet those 
best informed consider that the worst is now past, and that we shall soon haye 
an improved state of things. Upon receipt of this intelligence, Consols, which 
left off on Wednesday at 904 for Money and 90§ buyers for Account, opened 


| yesterday at 893 90, and 904 3 for Account; and after advancing to 904 


buyers, closed at the first quotation. The fall in Consols this week from the 
highest price has only been 3 per cent., whilst that in the New Three-and-a 
half per Cents. has been } per cent. To-day Consols opened at 90+ 3, and 
soon afterwards advanced to 90% 3, at which they leave off; for Money they 
are 904 4, with very little business doing. New ‘Three-and-a-half per Cents, 
983; ‘Three per Cents. Reduced, 894. India Bonds, 14 to 12 dis. Exchequer 
Bills are very flat; the price on Monday was 8 to 6 dis. at which they 
continued till yesterday, when they receded through some heavy sales to 12 to 
10 dis., and are at the same quotation to-day. East India Stock has advanced 
during the week about 13 per cent., the price being 250} 14. Bank Stock on 
Wednesday was at 180 to 1; to-day it is flatter, sules having been made at 
1793. The Bank of England held their weekly meeting yesterday, but it is 
believed nothing of importance transpired. 

In the Foreign Stocks, the greatest fluctuations that have occurred have 
been in the Peninsular Securities. The holders of Portuguese were much dis- 
couraged by the arrival of the Lisbon mail on Monday bringing a contirmation 
of the reports before in circulation, viz., that the Queen of Portu- 
gal would be guided entirely by the opinion of the Cortes relative to the 
equalization of the Foreign Debt. This intelligence caused the Five per 
Cents. to recede to 314; but they left off at 313 8, and the Three per Cents, 
at 21} 4. Spanish, in sympathy with Portuguese, and likewise from two 
failures, declined materially, and at one time were as low as 263, but left off 
that afternoon at 2744. On Wednesday, Portuguese advanced to 314 2, and 
Spanish to 27} 3; but yesterday the prices of both were again very flat. To- 
day, however, they leave off upon an advance, and with a firm appearance, 
In the early part of the morning, Spanish were as low as 26}; but after this, 
owing to large purchases by several influential brokers, of whom many had 
been sellers at the commencement of the week, the price advanced to 274 4, at 
which it leaves off. Portuguese Fives, 314 2, and the Three per Cents. 21} 2. 
There was a report late this afternoon that news had arrived of the capture of 
Cabrera, but it was not at all credited. 

Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents. were on Monday 513 3, and the Five 
per Cents. 983 3. On Tuesday, however, the Dutch boat brought im- 
proved prices from the Amsterdam market ; and the 'T'wo-and~-a-half per Cents. 
advanced to 524, and the Five per Cents. to 993. 

Columbian have receded this week about $ per cent. 

To-day the European Continental Securities are steady, and little business 
has been done in them. 3elgian, 10031; Brazil, 724 & 1; Danish, 73 3; 
Russian, 111 12; Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents., 51% 24; Ditto Five per 
— 983 9; New Five per Cents., 953 64; Colombian, 30 3; Mexican, 
291 3, 

In the Share Market, the prices have remained almost stationary during the 
week, with no business doing. The following quotations are quite nominal— 
Birmingham and Derby, 19 to 17 dis.; Great Western, 7} 64 dis.; London 
and Birmingham, 48 50 prem.; South Western, 38 39 per Share ; London 
and Brighton, 144 133 dis. ; Blackwall, 3 23 dis. 

Saturpay, TWELVE 0 CLOCK. 

The English Stock Market presents an improved appearance this morning, 
and with the exception of Bank Stock, which has been done at 179, prices may 
be quoted 4 to 3 per cent. higher than yesterday. Congsols opened at 90% for 
the Account, but have since risen to 903 4; for Money they are 903 g. ‘Three 
per Cents. Reduced, 9} 3; New hree-and-a-half per Cents. 98} % 
India Stock, 250. Exchequer Bills remain heavy at 12 to 10 discount, 
In the Foreign Market, Spanish Bonds are again in request, and have advanced 
to 273 4, which isan improvement of 4 per cent. This rise has been occa- 
sioned by good news received to-day from Catalonia, stating that the Carlists 
in that quarter have declared in favour of the Queen. Portuguese are also 
better, the Five per Cents. being 32 4, and the Three per Cents. 22 4. Dutch 
Two-and-a-half per Cents. 52 4; Five per Cents, 984 9. Brazil 72) 3}; 
Colombian 305 1. In Shares there is nothing new. 

3 per Cent. Consols ... 904 4 Brazilian 5 per Cents..e+.+e 

Ditto for Acccunt.....0..0-. 903 4 Danish 3 per Cents ..ceeeeee 

& per Cent. Reduced......... Dutch 2} per Cents .....6... 

New 34 per Ceut. Anns...... Portuguese Regency 5 per Cts. 

Bank BGO .se:ssiesevieivini es Ditto 3 per Cents .....eeeeee 

Tudia Stock ..cccccoseccccce Russian (1822) 5 per Ce es 

Ditto Honds....0.. 14 12dis.| Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 

Exchequer Bills ... 12 10dis.| Deferred Stock .......eee0e8 

Belgian 5 per Cents, ........ 1004 1 Passive Ditto. .ccseseseseree 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—In the Chanuel, Cape Packet, Lamb; Renown, M‘Clean; and Robarts, 
Elder, from Beugal; Alexauder Johnstone, M‘Donald. {rom Singapore; Thirteen, 
Mackie, from the Mauritius; Lady Paget, Allen, frum Batavia; Dutchess of Keut, 
Newby, from New Scuth Wales; and Spartan, Moyse, from the Cape. Of Cape 
Clear, Gentoo, Dodds, from India. Off Castletown, Clydesdale, Davis, from Bengal. 
At Liverpvol, Se. Hand, Cunningham, from Bngaal. F 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Nov. 5th, Felicity, M‘Donald, for Bengal. From Liver- 
pool, 2d, Flowers of Ugie, Aunand, for Bengal; 3d, Kirkman Finlay, Scott; 7th, 
Salacia, Manu; and Abbotsfurd, Broadfoot, for Bombay, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE KIRK IN DANGER. 


Tre Church of Scotland at the present moment is in a condition 
uly pitiable that it might draw compassion from its bitterest 
enemy. Its projects, or rather those of its mad leaders, have 
prought it into what the Americans call a dead fir. It dares 
hardly advance to the point of absolute rebellion against the law 
which established and supports it; and it cannot retrace its steps 
to its former dependent sobriety, without being covered with 
shame, and declaring to the world that it is—what every man of 
sense has always known it to be—a mere creature of the State. 
While thus stuck up between the horns of a horrible dilemma, we 
have an opportunity of taking a comprehensive sketch of its pro- 
gress towards destruction, or to shame and contempt, as may hap- 

en. Our review will be rapid, and point only to the main features 
of the case. 

For upwards of a century previous to 1833, the Kirk was under 
the leadership and direction of the more moderate and learned por- 
tion of the clergy; among whom may be included such men as 
Rorerrson, Buair, Moncrier, [yaris, Coox,—a class of persons 
who were perfectly aware of the necessary dependence of their 
corporation on the State, and who by their cool judgment pre- 
yented the wild democracy from runniug riot with visionary schemes 
of spiritual independence. These were the pleasant days of the 
Kirk. Pluralities and sinecures were tolerated ; nothing was 
rudely inquired into. Meanwhile, however, the mass of the hum- 
bler orders in the community, particularly in towns, became dissa- 
tisfied with the principle of patronage and the supineness of the 
clergy ; and swarming off in splits or sects, erected meeting-houses, 
with ministers of their own paying and choosing. Thus, the Seces- 
sion in process of time became nearly as numerous a body as the 
Church itself. This extraordinary growth of Dissenters in Scot- 
land is one of the most remarkable facts in British ecclesiastical 
history. That dissent should have grown up in England, was to 
be expected; for in England the Church is an aristocratic toy—a 
thing kept up for the sake of affording livings to the younger sons 
of noblemen and the landed gentry. But that the Kirk of Scot- 
land—a republican body, based on popular principles, and nine- 
tenths of whose clergy are draughted from the peasantry, with a 
strong mixture of lay elders chosen from the people—that it should 
have been deserted by its children, was as unexpected as it is be- 
come undeniable. ‘The reason, too, is obvious. The clergy were 
secured in their endowments. They had their livings. They took 
things easily. What did they need to care for the erection of 
mecting-houses?—the meeting-house minister did not get any of 
the stipend. It will be observed there was nothing strange in all 
this; for it is in the very nature of endowments to make men 
slothful. An endowed grocer, we apprehend, would be likely to 
grow careless about the quality of his sugars. In a word, endow- 
ments and laziness—and we may add, impudence—go together ; 
and there is an end of the matter. 

About the year 1833, the Kirk began to rouse itself. The “‘ Mo- 
derates” lost their majority in the Church Courts, and the ‘“ High- 
flyers” and fanatics—led on by such men as Cuanmers, CuNnNING- 
HAM, and other kindred spirits—gained the ascendancy. The cry 
was now that the nation was perishing for lack of spiritual 
food—that the Establishment should be extended by the building 
and endowment of an indefinite number of churches; that the 
business of “ excavating the heathen” should go on across “ the 





so tr 


length and breadth of the land;” that the Dissenters should be | 


charmed back to the true fold ; and that the people should henceforth 
enjoy the privilege of objecting to the intrusion of ministers by the 
patrons, so as to give them in effect the choosing of their own 
clergy. The movements which ensued on the broaching of these 
multifarious designs, have generally been viewed too much indi- 
vidually. They ought to be taken in the lump, as forming one 
grand scheme of ecclesiastical revolution; for to this they tend in 
their ultimate consequences. Ieedless of all advice or remonstrance, 
the Geueral Assembly passed two laws of the most illegal nature. 
One was called the Veto Act, which gave congregations the right 
to object to the appointment of ministers from the patrons, and to 
go on objecting till they had one to their liking: the other was an 
act to give all Chapel-of-ease and Extension-clergy and elders, 
existing and to come, the unqualified right of membership in the 
Church Courts. 
_ Whatever character belongs to the precise terins of the Veto Act, 
its practical tendency is to rob patrons (the Crown and country 
gentry) of their property. If valid, no noblemen or gentlemen haying 
livings in their gift will be able to promise them with any certainty to 
any individual they approve of: patronage will be a mere shadow ; 
and the churches, though supported by endowments from the land, 
will be altogether controlled by the congregations—that is, by per- 
Sons who are not called upon to pay one farthing as the price of 
their membership. As for the Crown, it will lose an immense power 
over the Scottish clergy. Hitherto the Government livings have 
formed a bounteous store of good things to be doled out to favour- 
ites or offered as equivalents for support. The Tories could not 
Well have managed Scotland in the perilous times forty years ago, if 
they had not possessed ecclesiastical patronage in all its vigour. 

, Lhe passing of the Veto Act, and the persistence in its pro- 
Visions for four or five years, have gone very far to root up the 

irk from its very foundations. A number of cases have oc- 
curred—the celebrated Auchterarder case for one—in which the 
lay patrons and their presentees have refused obedience to the Veto 








law and appealed to the civil judicature for protection. The Civil 
Courts, including the House of Lords, have declared that the passe 
ing of such an act was beyond the legitimate power of the 
Church ; and the Church, on the other hand, declares that it has 
such a power, and persists in opposing its will to the awards of 
law. There the matter rests. Meanwhile, the Kirk has taken 
nothing by its motion: many of its most valued friends have left 
it; the gentry are disgusted; and the Tories, who contemplate 
nothing short of a rabble, as they call it, getting the upper hand in 
the Church Courts, are giving up their old allics in despair. But 
the best of the joke is, that, excepting perhaps a few high-flying 
zealots, the Kirk has not gained any increase of numbers from the 
people. In the midst of the storm, the public remains where it 
was. The Scotch are a curious people in religious matters: once 
that they get a twist one way, you cannot twist them the other, 
But there is a more sufficient reason: the clergy are, with few exe 
ceptions, unpopular. The bulk of the Dissenters, both lay and 
clerical, are Liberals in politics. It was they who chiefly fought 
the battle of “Reform” in 1831-2. On the other hand, from the 
dawn of the Reform agitation the Established clergy have leagued 
themselves with the Torics; prayed and preached against the 
Whig Government; called out “ Infidel,” “ Papist,” and “ So- 
cinian,” against all who would not unite in their phrensied schemes 5 
fulminated against social improvements; opposed the spread of 
education among the many, except under their own special 
direction; spoke on all occasions against the abrogation of the 
Corn-laws ; and ina thousand other ways alienated the popular 
affection. Pursuing sucha line of conduct, it was impossible that 
they should get back the Dissenters, or otherwise materially increase 
the number of their adherents. 

We now come to the act for including Chapel-of-ease and 
Church-extension clergy and elders in the body of the Kirk. The 
object of this movement was exceedingly transparent. “ Having 
made or being about to make a law to give congregations the 
right of choosing ministers, let us make another law to give all 
chapel-of-ease ministers a seat in our Church Courts: by this 
stroke of policy, Dissenting congregations and their clergy will at 
once beg to get their meeting-houses made chapels of ease and 
taken into connexion with the Church; thus we shall at one blow 
annihilate Dissent!” This was fine reasoning, but it was unsound, 
The Charch of Scotland, viewed as a corporation established by 
law, possesses no authority to sublet its privileges, or to construct 
new parishes, for either one purpose or another—no vestige of 
right to introduce as members into its judicatures, some hundreds 
of individuals who do not legally possess the character and name 
of parochial functionaries. As well might our Bishops, by a mere 
exercise of their authority, cut up England into double the num= 
ber of parishes, assigning to each of the new territorial divisions a 
Methodist congregation and its parson, and then call these said 
Methodists members of the Established Church with all the im- 
munities belonging to that high and influential institution. The 
thing is absurd. Yet the Church of Scotland, hounded on by a 
set of fiery zealots, has done all this. Already, the infusion of so 
many new and ardent members into the Presbyteries, Synods, and 
General Assemblies, has increased the monomaniacal fury of the 
Church. Going on from one step to another, the last General 
Assembly, in expectation of getting hold of a small sect called the 
Associate Synod, resolved, by a sweeping enactment, to admit all 
the ministers and elders of thet body into the bosom of the Church. 
The junction, in consequence, has already been effected. It need 
hardly be explained that these mad and suicidal measures have been 
gravely objected to by the heritors and others, and cannot escape the 
same speedy overthrow which must soon overtake the Veto Act. 

Such is the scrape into which the Scottish Church has brought 
itself. Doubtless some of its doings were well meant; and if per 
fectly legal, there could have been no objection to them. But the 
Church has committed the egregious blunder of imagining that it 
was a thing above the law—that it could act as an independent 
body. Now the disheartening truth is told, that it derives its au- 
thority purely from the State, is supported by the State, and that 
as the State has made so can it unmake—in fact, that the 
Church of Scotland is just as much a thing depending on the pro= 
visions of an act of Parliament, as the Army, the Navy, the Poors 
law Commission, or any other ally of the Executive Govern- 
ment. If the Church did not know this before, the discussions 
of the last few years niust surely have opened its eyes to a fact so 
essential to its existence. Perhaps, as is conjectured, it is conteme 
plating a retreat from its rashly Its monomas 
nia, at any rate, has taken the direction of religious phrepsy. Its 
hot heads are trying how “ revivals” may win the hearts of those 
whom former projects have failed to animate with enthu- 
siasm. But it won't do. The mass of the people of Scotland 
are as as cool as an icicle on subject. Besides, granting that 
there may be an accession ofa crowd of half-deranged women and 
children, such can never compensate for the additional cause of dis- 
quiet to the respectable and quiet-toned class of the community in 
communion with the churches of the Establishment. Altogether, 
therefore, the case of the Kirk is hopeless. Its patronage-extine= 
tion and parish-creation projects have been pronounced unlawful ; 
its church-extension schemes have ended in only emptying the 
contents of old churches into new ones; no additional endowments 
can be procured from Parliament—which, by the way, has some- 
thing else to do with the public money; thousands of its old Tory 
friends haye left it, and it has got neither Whigs nor Radicals in 
exchange; very shortly some of its functionaries must either go 


unpitied to gaol or pay damages to the rejected presentees of patrons; 
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and, to close the catalogue of distresses, it has by countenancing 
the “revival” insanity, sunk rapidly and wofully in its dignity, and 
promises to be the laughingstock of the country for the ensuing 
twelve months. 


WHIGS, TORIES, THE COURT, AND THE 
PUBLIC. 


Wuics have waxed vehemently “loyal.” From Gxorce the 
Third’s to Queen Vicroria’s accession, they found small op- 
portunity for the exercise of the cardinal virtue of good sub- 
jects. It is their turn now. Nevertheless, it is not a little 
amusing to witness the ebullition of their affection for the person 
and attributes of royalty. A silly fellow at a Tory dinner forgets 
in his cups that reporters are present, and that the company is not 
confined to his Carlton Club cronies; he spouts nonsense, which 
the Whigs vow is “ treason ;” and all at once Mr. Jamxs Brap- 
sHAw becomes aman of mark. Another M.P., who happens to bea 
Colonel in the Army, exhibits as small discretion as the choscn of 
the Canterbury Conservatives. The Regicide’s namesake is me- 
naced with the statute of Edward the Third, and the Colonel with 
martial law. But the Attorney-General stirs not to prosecute Mr. 
Brapsuaw, and the Tory Colonel Tuomas is safe at the Horse 
Guards. Quoth the Morning Chrqaicle— 

“ When the Tories were in office, it is notorious that officers, including even 
those on half-pay, whatever their sentiments, carefully abstained from attend- 
ing meetings of Liberals. It is true, that harum-scarum personage Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson was an exception ; but he paid for his rashness by losing his half- 
pay, which was ouly restored on his promise of future good behaviour. In 
those days the officers of the Army abounded with discretion.” 

No doubt of it; but why? Because the Tories knew better 
than to put picked men of the enemy's camp at the head of the 
Army ; and because Whig officers felt that instead of threats in a 
newspaper, deprivation of rank and pay would have speedily fol- 
lowed such exhibitions as Colonel Tuomas’s at Ashton. Likewise, 
the Whig Bransuaws were convinced that the law in the hands of 
a Tory Attorney-General would not be a dead letter: and they re- 
strained the expression of their hatred against the two Gxuoraxs 
accordingly. The Tories in office dared to exercise the power 
they held, and therefore they seldom had occasion to threaten ven- 
geance. But the vigour of the Whig Government is displayed in 
the Morning Chronicle and the Giobe, while the Tory objects of 
Whig newspaper wrath safely spout as much “ treason” as tlicy list. 
So Whig loyalty evaporates in bluster. 

But Whigs are not the only blusterers. Read the pot-valiant 
speeches delivered at Tory dinners. The allusion to Sir Ropert 
Pger’s “want of pluck,” and hints of all the fine things Tories 
would perform if leave were granted, are very droll, proceed- 
ing from men who cannot conceal their fear of Prxn, and 
whose helplessness without him would be pitiable. The Con- 
servative leader knows too well, that though these after- 
dinner heroes talk loudly.and would doubtless yote as commanded, 
upon Aim would rest the toil, the responsibility, the risk of govern- 
ing the British empire in circumstances of almost unprecedented 
difficulty. When, therefore, the place-seeking and the headlong 
Tories, whom the Quarterly Review has spirited up, boast of what 
they would do, let it be remembered that they are mere spouters of 
froth, who lack the means of working out their own policy, and the 
wit to perceive the superior wisdom of him who is and must be 
their leader, despite of sneers and disaffection in his ranks. 

Meanwhile, the public regard these squabbles of parties with 
provoking indifference ; and the Court scarcely attracts more in- 
terest or attention. It matters little where the Qucen moves ; loyal 
crowds no longer follow, and even the devotees of fashion have 
learned to be happy in her absence. A considerable change has 
occurred in this respect, and lately. Last autumn, when the 
Queen went to Brighton, the aristocracy flocked after her: the 
rent of lodgings was raised from five to fifteen guineas a week. 
The Court remained for a brief period only at the Pavilion, and 
Brighton was speedily deserted by the fashionable crew. This 
autumn, her Majesty has not gone to Brighton, and is not expected 
there ; but see what the Brighton Gazette of last Thursday reports— 

“ We are happy to say that the town continues unprecedently full of com- 
pany. Such a season has never been known before in Brighton.’ 

These are noticeable signs of the times. The aristocracy cease 
to be courtiers, and the people take no interest in the struggles of 
political parties for place. Yet there is no inactivity in the public 
mind: attention is fixed upon a different class of objects from those 
which formerly engrossed it. There is a disposition to throw off 
the trammels of party politics, and a growing conviction that much 
more is needed than what would come of the substitution of one 
set of officials for another in Downing Street. 








LORD PALMERSTON AND THE PORTUGUESE 
SLAVE-TRADE. 
Tue refusal of the Portuguese Government to concur in measures 
necessary to stop the Slave-trade, extensively carried on under the 
flag of Portugal—although bound by a convention concluded with 
England in 1817 to adopt such measures—was the alleged ground 
of the Slave-trade Suppression Bill, passed at the close of the last 
session of Parliament. Soie of our readers may recollect that we 
questioned both the justice and policy of that measure. Assuming 
that the case against Portugal was fairly stated by Lord PALMERSTON 
and the other supporters of the bill, it was still questionable whether 
the law of nations authorized the description of interference pro- 
posed. Moreover, it seemed undignified in England to menace 





Portugal with proceedings which she would never venture to hint 
against the United States. ; 

By those, however, with whom these considerations had most 
weight, no doubt was entertained, that in the conduct of his nego« 
tiations with Portugal, the British Foreign Minister had at least 
scrupulously preserved that good faith, the breach of which he im. 
puted to Portugal. Great Britain was represented as movin 
straight to the accomplishment of her philanthropic purpose—Por- 
tugal as shuffling out of promises, and violating treaties with 
shameless perfidy. A perusal of the “Correspondence with Foreign 
Powers relating to the Slave-trade,” published by the British Go. 
vernment, is calculated to encourage that impression: but it turns 
out that a most important part of the correspondence with Portugal 
was suppressed ; and to the papers put forth in his defence by the 
Portuguese Minister we must refer for a development of the real 
British diplomacy. 

It appears from the “ Correspondence,” that Lord Howarn 
pE Waxpen, British Ambassador at Lisbon, was in 1838 and 1839 
in frequent communication with Lord PatmErston respecting a 
treaty with Portugal for the suppression of the Slave-trade. The 
letters which passed are very numerous, and deal much in details, 
The Ambassador, we may assume, was fully instructed, and even 
on secondary points acted with the entire approbation of his prin- 
cipal in Downing Street. Lord Patmerston was in the habit of 
sending to Lord Howarp pry Waxpen not merely drafts or heads 
of instructions, but “ notes” in the precise form in which they were 
to be presented to the Portuguese Government, desiring Lord 
Howarp to sign them and keep copies. 

Lord Howarp pr WaLpen, so guided and instructed, entered 
into a long negotiation with the Viscount Sa pa Banpegira, Presi- 
dent of the Portuguese Ministry, and acting as Secretary of Fo- 
reign Affairs. We find copies of numerous letters which passed 
between them in 1838 and 1839. An important difference arose 
on the question of declaring slave-trading piracy. The Portuguese 
Minister was extremely repugnant to this article of the treaty: he 
objected that the Cortes would not approve of that stipulation, 
and laboured earnestly to induce the British Government to with- 
draw it. It appears that on other points there was slight disagree- 
ment, and that were this conceded the treaty might be concluded, 
But it is notorious that all means short of declaring the kidnapping 
of Negroes to be piracy, are deemed inefficient by the Abolitionist 
party in England; and therefore, ostexsibly, Lord Paumerrstoy 
insisted upon this article of the proposed treaty with Portugal, 
We say ostensibly, because it has lately been discovered, that while 
pretending to urge upon Viscount Sa pa Banprira the absolute 
necessity of conceding this point, Lord Howarp pE WALDEN (we 
have aright to assume with the approbation of Lord Patmerstoy) 
actually suggested to the Portuguese Minister pleas on which to 
justify the refusal to declare the slave-trade piracy. This charge 
would be incredible without very strong and direct proof. 

Galled by the speeches of Ministers and their supporters in the 
British Parliament, and regarding the Slave-trade Suppression Act 
as a sore insult, the Baron pa Riperra pA Saprosa, successor 
to the Viscount Sa pa Banperra, has published the Portuguese 
version of the negotiation, and retorts upon the British Goyern- 
ment the charge of bad faith. Into the detailed examination of 
the numerous questions involved in the relations between Portugal 
and England, and brought under review by the Portuguese states- 
man, we need not enter; we shall only remark that they throw 
doubt upon some assertions from Downing Street to which implicit 
credence is generally given in this country. But the double-dealing 
of the English Ambassador is exposed by the publication of his 
own letters. In May 1838, Lord Howarp pe Watpen was 
anxious to proceed to England with the draft of a treaty agreed 
upon with Viscount Sa pa Banperra, and urged the completion of 
it. He wrote thus— 


, 


** Lisbon, Sunday night. 

“ My dear Viscount—Not having seen you at the Palace to-night, I write a 
line to tell you that Ihave been at work all day at our treaty; and that I 
think I have succeeded in adapting all your amendments very well to the different 
articles. I herewith send you also the annexes A and B, with the gram- 
matical corrections rendered evident on consideration, and the addition of the 
substance of your amendment in the bocy of the treaty. I think you can at 
once put the two annexes in question in course of copying. The third, C, 1 
must look over again with you. If you like to give me half-an-hour to-mor- 
row afternoon, 1 will come down with it at your time; I am sure that half-an- 
hour will be enough to set your people at work; and I should be extremely 
glad to be able to report something positive by this mail, as Parliament may 
again take up the Slave-trade question with renewed vigour after the holydays, 
which they have been enjoying. 

“Tam, &e. 

“Tam satisfied with the news from England.” 


* HowaRD DE WALDEN. 


** Sunday. 
“ My dear Viscount—I return you herewith the translation or rather the 

Portuguese of our treaty. I have desired Craven to make the alterations of 

dominions in possessions. here are still some sheets of Portuguese to be 


sent me. 
“ T remain, &c. * TlowARD DE WALDEN. 


“enclose a letter I have received from Gibraltar respecting the Miguelite 
agents.” 

The following important and remarkable communication ap- 
pears to have been written on the Saturday previous to the date 
of the above letters; but it follows them in the Baron pa Rr 
BEIRA’s statement, and its precise date is not of consequence. 

“ (Most Confidential.) 

“ My dear Viscount—Here is a note upon which to hang your declaration as 
to piracy. You will probably state—Ist, your objections and difficulties if in- 
surmountable ; 2d, the fact of having established a penal law inflicting 4 8¢- 
condary punishment for (illegible) concerned in the slaye-trade; 3d, remark 
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—— 
on uo European Power besides England having actually declared slave-trade 
sracy; and, 4th, conclude with a declaration of the readiness of Portugal 
either simultaneously or jointly to unite with other Powers of Europe in any 
resolution to the effect of declaring slave-trade piracy, although, circumstanced 
as the Government is now, you cannot venture to take the initiative. This, in 
short, strikes me as the outline of the best case to make out ; wording the con~ 
clusion as strongly as you canin a general sense denouncing the slave-trade. 

« Believe me, &c. “ Howarp DE WALDEN. 

“Saturday night.” 

Further explanation is needless. No denial of the authenticity 
of this note has been put forth. It is impossible to believe it a 
forgery ; and if genuine, in what a light does it place the diplo- 
macy of the English Government ! 

Lord Howarp pe Waxpen went to England at the end of May 
1838, with the draft of the treaty. He there saw Lord Parmer- 
ston; who, on the 23d of July 1838, wrote a Ictter of instrue- 
tions to Mr. Jerntycuam, Chargé d’Affaires in the Ambassador's 
absence, enclosing another draft of a treaty. In this letter Lord 
PALMERSTON again insisted upon the piracy clause, which Lord 
Howarp pE WaAxpen had encouraged the Minister of Portugal to 
reject ! It will therefore be impossible, should it be attempted, to 
show that this part of the treaty was at any time deemed unim- 
ortant. 

There are three parties especially affected by these transactions. 

1, Lord Howarp pe Waxipex. This nobleman must be pre- 
sumed to have acted in compliance with his instructions; he is 
therefore only implicated as the agent in a discreditable affair. 
But he ought, in the performance of the duty which every public 
officer owes to his country, to have refused codperation in a poli- | 
tical fraud. We say nothing of regard to his personal reputation 
asa gentleman of spirit and honour. 

2, Lord Parmerston. The Forcign Secretary is responsible for 
the conduct of his Envoy. He could only escape from that re- 
sponsibility by showing his ignorance of the damning communica- 
tion from Lord Howarp pe Watpen to Viscount Sa pa Ban- 
pera, and the prompt dismissal of the Ambassador to Portugal. 
But for ignorance Lord PAatmersron will hardly gain credit ; and 
he has not ventured to recall his Ambassador. To the country, 
therefore, the Foreign Secretary is answerable for Lord Howarp 
pe WALpEN’s proceedings. Le is especially obnoxious to the 
charge of practising a fraud upon Parliament. He grounded his 
Slave-trade Suppression Bill on the allegation that the Portuguese 
Ministry obstinately objected to accede to measures necessary to 
stop the traffic. Now, suppose facts since disclosed had then been 
known—suppose the “most confidential” note had been produced 
to prove that the Portuguese Government had been comforted, 
aided, and abetted by our own Minister, in the refusal to concur 
ip a most essential portion of the English Government’s demands 








—would any Member have supported Lord Pazimersron’s Sup- 
pression Bill? Manifestly that measure was founded on fraud, and 
passed in ignorance of facts concealed by the Foreign Secretary. 
Should this functionary show his face in the next session of Par- 
lament, how will he answer for the “ most confidential” note, and 
the continuance of its ostensible author at Lisbon? The Portfolio 
affair, though bad enough in its way, was nothing to this. 

3. The national honour has been compromised. The Suppres- 
sion Bill exhibited the British Government in the character of a 
bully--it now stands forth a cheat. The fraud was twofold. First, 
the Portuguese Minister was led to sappose that the zeal of Down- 
ing Street was but a sham, and he was told “ under the rose,” how 
he might aid in the deception with the most advantage. Secondly, 
the Abolitionists in England were “ humbugged” with the notion 
that Government had sincerely endeavoured to obtain a satisfac- 
tory treaty with Portugal. It was most important to the Whig 
Ministers that the Anti-Slavery party should be conciliated and 
duped; and the deceit has met with considerable success. Even 
so late as the Edinburgh dinner, Sir Joun Camrsecy claimed for 
Ministers the credit of having put down the Portuguese Slave- 
trade. Few were then aware that the Portuguese Government had 
been encouraged by the English Minister in conduct adduced as justi- 
fication of that high-handed and very questionable stretch of 
power. 








CHARITY AND CHARITIES. 


Ix a country remarkable for the multiplicity and munificent cha- 
racter of its benevolent institutions, there are yet wanting many 
things both in principle and in practice to the well-working of the 
spirit of charity. Charity, unfortunately, is not invariably an un- 
mixed good ; occasionally, under the sanction of a sacred name it 
can give effect to the worst attributes of injustice; and because, 
on grounds of sentiment alone, it has at all times a ready passport 
to the common admiration, it is the more important that it should 
be fenced with true principles and maintained in a right course of 
proceeding. 

“very act of charity, from the relicf of a strect-beggar to the 
foundation of a hospital, has properly two sides to it, from both of 





Which it ought to be viewed: for we require to know, first, how it 
affects the objects relieved ; secondly, how it affects the rest of the | 
community. And besides this general consideration, there are | 
various others, of a subordinate character, equally essential as 
parts of a well-ordered scheme of charity; such as may relate, for | 
example, to possible subinduced evils—as where encouragement is | 
held out to the commission of crime as the qualification for bene- | 
fits rendered, too covetable; or to possible good precluded from 
coming into operation—as it was charged against the old Poor-law, | 
that in removing the horrors of destitution it relaxed also the | 


j 
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mainspring of industry and materially repressed the spirit of inde- 
pendence amongst the labouring classes; or to present advantages 
attained at the expense of future mischief, as, it is to be feared, 
is the case with not a few well-intentioned charities, private or 
public, in this country—such as those which offer the boon of a 
refined education to some poor children, especially females, whose 
station and prospects in life are calculated to render such a posses- 
sion rather a curse than a blessing in the end. In fact, charity, 
though it seems beholden to nothing but the feeling, must still 
thank the intellect for its truest glories. It is a very difficult occupa- 
tion; its facility is in appearance only. One thinks it is but to 
open the heart, to untie the purse-strings—to pity and relieve : but 
the undertaking, ending here, is incomplete if not abortive. It is 
not given us in this world even to be humane, without some pains 
and study. True charity is the child of Kindness and Wisdom. 
As a mere impulse, charity may be amiable, but is nothing more ; 
it can hardly be useful; it may very easily be prejudicial: it only 
becomes truly operative when joined to knowledge and judgment ; 
wanting which, the heart is kind in vain. Charity in the best 
sense may be called a science; it is indeed gradually becoming so. 
The Government, therefore, in as far as it exercises charitable 
functions, might fairly be required to proceed in accordance with 
some well-considered principles and philosophic system: but as the 
greater part of the charitable institutions in this country are the 
work, not of the Government, but of other public bodies of in- 


ferior power as well as responsibility, or of one or more private in-., 


dividuals—amateurs in the public service—of whom still less can 
be expected or demanded, the liability to erroneous principles or 
injudicious practice in the exercise of charity is proportionately 
considerable. To a wealthy and benevolent old gentleman, or old 
is in all probability more obvious that such or such human casual 
ties are grievous and their removal or alleviation a fit Christian 
labour, than that such or such is or is not precisely the most 
effectual method of accomplishing the remedy. More doubtful 
still is it, that their minds should have gone over the circle of re+ 
flection above indicated, or any other circle: to realize the objects 
of their charity, is as much as they may have wit to effect, or 
reason to hope: what extraneous evils their operations may pos- 
sibly bring into existence, or what contiguous good they may be 
inadvertently the means of destroying, will hardly make a part of 
their meditations—perhaps more conspicuous for piety than politi- 
cal wisdom. And yet, as we have already remarked, such inquiries 
are essential, since such results are possible. One often hears of 
“striking at the roots of an evil;” and many of our charitable in- 
stitutions no doubt justify the figure. But it may be observed that 
a hatchet has two ends to it, and that as the stems of good and 
evil—in this garden of our humanity—lie promiscuously, one 
near the other, (‘‘mixtaque spina rosis,”) there is always a fear 
lest in “striking at the roots” of the one we may inflict a back 
stroke on the other, and destroy that likewise. 

Charity, then, must not only have right objects, but it must be 
efficient for those objects ; and it must not only be efficient for right 
objects, but inefficient for any other sort. 

Into the motive causes of charity—so that the principle of its 
application be sound and its practice effectual—it may appear of 
little consequence to inquire. Nevertheless, this also forms a 
branch of the present subject; which, if treated at length, ought 
to include a careful analysis of so curious matter. If one could 
obtain Returns of Motives as easily as those (more usually moved 
for in Parliament) which relate to matters of fact, they would no 
doubt in various ways be found highly interesting, highly surprising— 
even highly diverting; perhaps in no matter more so than in this 
of charity. Neither can one doubt that, in their way, they would 
prove useful ; affording excellent data, no otherwise accessible, 
whereon to ground one’s speculations in human nature as well as 
dealings with the world. But such species of “returns” being not 
forthcoming, one can only say it seems probable, with respect to 


| charity, that there are three principal agencies at work in it—reli- 
| gion, ostentation, natural benevolence; and that these operate both 


singly and in certain conjunctions and proportions. What these 
are, or what the general proportion may be which such causes bear 
to one another, it is impossible to determine, and therefore useless 
to conjecture. Wanting the desired “returns,” it may be allow- 
able to hope that natural benevolence—that is to say, real charity 
—is in some handsome proportion to the rest; though the over- 
spreading pestilence of cant and insincerity, which we so often 
assail in these columns, (never with any truculence commensurate 
with their rampant progress,) may seem to make the hope some- 
what forlorn. 

To derive charity solely from a religious source must always be 
unsatisfactory, however intimately religion may be allowed to be 
connected with the subject. We may approve and commend the 
man who gives alms in the streets, moved to it by no other impulse 
than his desire not to be wanting in a religious duty; but as for 
feeling towards that man, as every man’s actions should cause us 
to feel towards him, with the feelings of the heart—with any human 
emotion of regard—it is simply impossible. Such action itself 
shows no heart; it can therefore move none ; it is little better than 
mechanical. Religion was not meant to convert us into automuta— 
into puppets of the kingdom of heaven; it was intended to give 
method to virtue and discipline to the natural affections: and the 
sight of a man stripping himself of these gracious gifts of nature, 
one by one, in obedience to a mistaken conception of religious 
duty—unhumanizing himself (as if humanity too were not divine!) 
aud turning his heart into an artificial petrifaction—is deplorable 


lady, who, dying, may contemplate a task acceptable to Heaven, it 
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and dreadful in proportion to one’s feeling of the immensity of the 
error which has led to it, and the excessive remoteness of its de- 

arture—when approach is of course presumed—from the true 
eet of picty and virtue. 

These few thoughts respecting the principles and practice of 
charity have been strung together, not with the intention of follow- 
ing them out into that length of discussion which they may seem 
to merit and invite, but rather to indicate what we conceive to be 
the proper direction which inquiry ought to take on the subject. 
They have been suggested by a visit the writer lately paid to 
the “ House of Refuge for the Suppression of Juvenile Delin- 
quency” in Glasgow; a recent institution, but so admirable both 
as to principle and practice, that we can hardly doubt its becoming 
before long an example to the other populous towns of Great 
Britain. Of this institution we propose next week to give some 
detailed account. 





THE THEATRE. 
Tue first representation of SHERIDAN KNowLes’s new play, Lore, filled 
Covent Garden with eager crowds, whose hushed attention throughout 
testified to its interest, and was the worthiest tribute that the author 
could desire: applause was not wanting either, but it was repressed 
as an interruption. No claptrap situations, or bombast speeches like 
blown bladders, stimulated the dull senses of the public to noisy de- 
monstrations of irrational ecstacy; no premeditated chaplets were flung 
on the stage; and no well-dressed dramatist, publicly seated in a private 
box, invited the notice of the pit: KNowLrs was called for, as usual, 
but, with good taste, he left the theatre (in which he had not been visible 
to the audience) so soon as the success of his play was determined. 
Love is a drama of passion; character is only so far developed as the 
passion requires, and action there is little: every thing tends to the 
main purpose of exhibiting the influence of love on human nature as 
exemplified by the principal persons. These are the Countess Eppen- 
stein, daughter of the Duke of Carinthia, and her secretary Huon, her 
father’s serf; between whom a mutual affection, unrecognized by 
either, has sprung up. In the struggle between love and pride in the 
breast of the Countess, and between love and duty on the part of the serf, 
is the source of the interest. The relative position of the lovers, and the 
ruling characteristic of the Countess, are graphically sketched in the 
following pasage. 
FREDERICK. 

As many streams will go 

To make one river up, one passion oft 

Predominant, all others will absorb. 


ULRICK 
What passion, swoln in her, drinks up the rest ? 
FREDERICK. 
Pride. 
ULRICK. 


Of her beauty, or her rank, or what ? 

FREDERICK. 
Pride of herself! intolerant of all 
Equality : nor that its bounds alone; 
Oppressive to the thing that is beneath her. 
Say that she waves me off when I advance, 
She spurns the serf that bows to her at distance. 
Suitor and secretary fare alike. 
I woo for scorn, he for no better serves— 
Nay, rather worse comes off. 

ULRICK. 

Her secretary ? 

FREDERICK. 
The only one of all his wretched class 
Her presence brooks: for he is useful to her— 
Reads with a music as a lute did talk ; 
Writes as a graver did the letters trace ; 
Translates dark languages—for learning which 
She hath a strange conceit ; is wise in rare 
Philosophy ; hath mastery besides 
Of all sweet instruments that men essay— 
The hautboy, viol, lute 

The serious interest is relieved by a pleasant little underplot, wherein 
the every-day aspect of the tender passion is depicted. The Coun- 
tess’s companion Catherine, a sprightly girl, with wit, sense, and spirit, 
thus rallies her dull-souled swain— 

Why, what a man you are, Sir Rupert! Fie! 
What! not a word to say? Let’s change the theme then: 
The argument shall be, that you’re in love ; 
The which shall I affirm while you deny. 
I say you are in love. Come, prove me wrong! 
SIR RUPERT. 
I never argue only for the sake 
Of argument. 
CATHERINE. 
Come, come, you have a tongue ! 
You are in love; I'll prove it by fifty things. 
And first and foremost, you deny it, Sir ; 
A certain sign, with certain accidents— 
As dulness, moodiness, moroseness, shyness. 
I'd stake my credit on one single fact 
Thou bearest out to admiration— 
A lover is the dullest thing on earth. 
Who but a lover—or his antipodes, 
A wise man—ever found out that the use 
Of his tongue was to hold it? Thou must be in love ; 
And for one sovereign reason, after which 
I'll give no other—thou dost foliow me! 

Such materials as these in KNow.es’s bands promise a beautiful 
drama, happily blending the lively and pathetic: and such it is up to 
the end of the third act; but the two last “drag their slow length 
along,” weakening the interest, and wearying the patience of the au- 
dience. This is owing to two defects of construction. To make out 
five acts where three would have sufficed, the dialogue is expanded 
where it should have been compressed : four scenes occupy three acts, 
one of which (the fifth) would better have been dispensed with alto- 
gether. Skilful pruning may lighten the heaviness of some scenes ; but 
curtailment is a sorry substitute for condensation. Moreover, the plot 


| the Countess, her aged father dies. 
suspense being wound up to the highest pitch of excitement, 


| 
| 
| 





. i ate... 
is badly managed; its old machinery is too much worn to work wel] 
But to make this clear we must tell a little of the story. , 

The love of the Countess for Huon being discovered by accident, her 
father sends for the serf, and commands him on pain of death to sign a 
pledge to marry Catherine: Huon at first refuses, but the Countess 
compels him to obey: the marriage is supposed to take place; Cathe. 
rine disappears, and Huon takes to flight; and to crown the misery of 


Thus terminates the third act, the 
In the 


tedious process of unwinding, the threads get entangled, and the cha. 
racters and the audience are equally at fault: people grow impatient foy 
the dénouement, which successive scenes seem to delay rather than to 


forward. 


At the opening of the fourth act a long time is supposed to 


have elapsed: an Empress succeeds the dead Duke as arbiter of fate. 

. . . ’ 
she comes to hold a tournament, the victor at which, according to the 
Duke’s will, is to receive the hand of the Countess, unless she have made 


her choice before. 


In the suite of the Empress are the two fugitives. 


Catherine, not in the least disguised by the epicene costume that passeg 
on the stage for male attire when worn by a woman; and Huon, looking 
not a whit more noble than before, in the costume of a knight. 4 
long interview takes place between Huon and the Countess, jg 
which they both avow their passion; but as it does not suit the 
author's purpose that they should understand each other yet, they 


continue to play at “ hawk and buzzard.” 


The Countess in a fit 


of jealousy appears before the Empress, in high dudgeon and white 


muslin ; 


foot of the throne; and vows she will go into a convent. 


flings her coronet, title-deeds, ay and cash-box too, at the 
The Empress, 


like a kind and sensible woman, tries to bring the wilful girl to her 
senses; but in return gets accused of having taken a fancy to her dear 


man Huon, and stolen his heart from her. 


After plaguing the Countess 


a little, and letting her get on the high ropes, the Empress brings her og 
her knees by telling her that she had made Huon a prince to please her, 
and that the hand destined for him was hers! The perverse being is 
not satisfied even now, but mutters to herself, “ Would he were still the 


serf! ”—really there is no pleasing some people. 


However, the Countess 


has the satisfaction of disappointing the victor when he claims his pro- 
mised guerdon, by telling him she is married already ; and then, as the 
mystery can no longer be kept up, out comes the secret that she it was 


who married Huon, her own name being Catherine ! 


This would bea 


good joke enough to end a petite comedy with, but for such a flimsy device 
to be the pivot on which turns the plot of aserious drama, is like making 


a linchpin of a bodkin. 


Know .es’s dramatic vehicle, however, escaped 


the danger, and will have a run—so smooth is the road of his popularity, 
May it be long before it break down! but the next he launches we 
hope will be better-built. 

In spite of these faults, the inherent power of the writing is so strong, 
that not only is admiration compelled, but sympathy inlisted by the 
passionate earnestness of the dialogue: you feel that the author’s heart 
is in his work; and Nature’s voice speaks in the language of the cha- 


racters, though the occasion is arbitrary and gratuitous. 


Nothing in 


the play is finer than many parts of the long scene in the fourth act 


between 


the Countess and Huon. One of the most eloquent and 


pathetic passages places the absurdity and uunaturalness of the subse- 
quent incidents in the strongest light. 


What reply does the Countess make ? 


COUNTESS, 
I loved thee ever! Yes, the passion now 
Thrills on the woman's tongue ; the girl’s had told thee, 
Had I been bold as fond; for even then 
I saw thy worth, but did not see thy station, 
Till others, not so well affected towards thee, 
Reveal’d it to me by their cold regards. 
I could not help my nature. From that time 
Two passions strove in my divided soul 
For mastery—scorn of thy station, love 
For thee—each feeding on the other’s hate, 
And growing stronger, till I thought their strife 
Would shake my frame to dissolution! Yes! 
Oh, Huon! when my brow sat cloudy oft 
O’er my cold eye, that look’d askant at thee, 
Thou little thought what friend there was within 
Would make that brow clear as a summer sky, 
That eye bright, glowing as a summer’s sun, 


To kindle thee—as they their world, with life, ‘ 
And health, and wealth, and gladness! 
HUON, 


Say’st thou this 

To me? or do I dream T hear thee say it ? 

Or is the past adream? I did not yield 

At thy command, to marry Catherine ? 

Thou didst not see me wed her? Fancy forged 

The ring I thought I put upon her finger? 

Thou wast not by at all? From first to last, 

Hadst not a hand in it? or, if thou hadst, 

Why then untimely this unfold to me? 

For I do know thee to be pride of all 

Proud honour’s children! Art thou offspring prime 
Of crue!ty as well? O Heaven! to think 

She loved me, and could give me to another, 

Nor yet to her alone !—another! 
This—“ Ha! well?”—and 


then she falls into the jealous fit, and rants about her misery, and the 


serf’s “ base blood.” 


Is it consistent—nay, possible—that the woman 


whose anguish of soul could wring from her proud heart such a frank 
confession of her love, should be able to resist so affecting an appeal? 
No; but another act was wanting, and the dramatist, who up to this 
point had preserved the integrity of character and passion witha meta- 
physical nicety, the result of intuitive feeling, sacrifices truth to expe 


diency. 


stickle for; there is a violation of nature that strikes at the 
the interest. 


This is not merely an abstract point of propriety that we 
vitality of 


We only explain the cause of an effect that many feel, 


who never take the trouble to inquire the why and wherefore. 


Let us now put the reader and ourselves into a better 
the drama, | y quoting one or two of those fervid bursts of hear 
quence that Know es is famed for. 


humour with 
t elo- 


Hear him on the theme of the 


drama, “ Love.” 


“ No telling how love thrives! to what it comes! 
Whence grows! "Tis e’en of as mysterious root 
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As the pine that makes its lodging of the rock ; 
Yet there it lives, a huge tree, flourishing 
Where you would think a blade of grass would die! 
What is love’s poison, if it be not hate ? 
Yet in that poison oft is found love's food. 
Frowns that are clouds to us are sun to him, 
He finds a music in a scornful tongue, 
That melts him more than softest melody— 
Passion perverting all things to its mood, 
And, spite of nature, matching opposites.” 
And again— ‘ 
“It isa hypocrite; looks every way 
But that where lie its thoughts; will openly 
Frown at the thing it smiles in secret on ; 
Shows most like hate e’en when it most is Jove ; 
Would fain convince you it is very rock 
When it is water, ice when it is fire; 
Is oft its own dupe, like a thorough cheat ; 
Persuades itself ’tis not the thing it is ; 
Holds up its head, purses its brows, and looks 
Askant, with scornful lip, hugging itself 
That it is high disdain ; till suddenly 
It fulls on its knees, making most piteous suit 
With hail of tears and hurricane of sighs, 
Calling on heaven and earth for witnesses 
That it is love, true love, nothing but love.” 

The dialogue is terse, and rich in just thoughts, so well expressed 
and aptly introduced that they have the charm of novelty as well as 
the force of truth, though not strictly original. In one particular, in- 
deed, this play is superior to many other productions of its author, and 


that is in the purpose of the speeches: these are not pretty flowers of 


poesy, or showy declamation, stuck in to garnish the scene, but solid 
matter, good and to the point. 

The performance of this play was remarkable for evenness and ge- 
neral propriety ; an excellence more felt than acknowledged, the result 
of judicious management and carefultraining. Miss Exten TREE, who 
made her first appearance in the company on this occasion, plays the 
Countess, and sustains the arduous character with spirit and cleverness : 
she gives the outbreaks of womanly feeling with an effect of natural- 





ness that is touching, but the mask of lofty indifference is too closely | 


worn—we do not see enough of the love-stricken girl behind it, A 
pervading defect of Miss Trrx’s style, confirmed perhaps by the inju- 
dicious applause of American audiences, materially lessened the effect 
of the part: we allude to thecommon stage-trick of alternately lowering 
the voice to a whisper and raising it to a scream, thus substituting me- 
chanismm for spontaneous emotion, and giving to her elocution an arti- 
ficial character that is at variance with nature. This factitious deli- 
cacy and forced vehemdénce cause those who detect it to doubt the 
earnestness of the performer—a doubt that is fatal to all sym- 
pathy: the calmness of agitation paralyzing the faculties, is in 
danger of being mistaken for apathy, by reason of the frigid formality 
that this mannerism superinduces in level passages. This was strikingly 
evident in the scene where the Countess’s love for Huon is betrayed : 


while out hawking, a storm comes on, and Huon takes shelter under | 


atree, the rest of the party finding refuge in a neighbouring ruin: 
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MR. MAURICE ON EDUCATION, BY THE STATE OR 
THE CHURCH? 
On what occasion these Lectures were delivered does not appear; 
but let them have been delivered when or where they may, they 
are avery able and rhetorical series of lay sermons, to advance for 
the Church of England, with some attention to times and circum- 
stances, a spiritual power such as Rome exercised in the middle 
ages. Every thing in them bespeaks the well-educated, accoms 
plished, thoroughgoing, and (if so harsh-sounding a word may be 
used without offence) the impudent divine. There is “the pride 
that apes humility;” there is the unction, oily, bitter, or vene- 
mous, as the case requires; there is the affected candour—the 
admission, in words, of the fallibility of an erring creature, whilst 
the auditor, in effect, is reminded that the mere mortal is clothed, 
in his ministerial capacity, with authority from the Most High; 
and there is all that comfortable assumption of convenient premises, 
which is apt to characterize men who hold forth from pulpits, 
where they cannot be contradicted or set right. But with these 
things there is mixed great literary merit. Mr. Maurice is a 
scholar and an observer ; he has pondered over the history of an- 
tiquity, he has looked about him in his own day; he has a general 
knowledge of modern literature, especially where it relates to the 
subject he discusses ; and his views are laid down with perfect dis- 
tinctness. He is also a well-exercised and accomplished theological 
rhetorician—rotund, pleasing to the ear, always lucid, with more 
solid matter than the followers of the inflated school generally poss 
sess, and without the affected personifications which distinguish 
several; but he carries the allusive style to such an extent that his 
meaning is often not clear except to persons acquainted with the 
subject. Diffuse too he is, no doubt, as are most men accustomed 


| to harangue; but the stuffing is of a superior kind, and inserted in 
; a workmanlike way. 


the Countess, alarmed for the safety of Huon, yet fearing to show her | 


regard for the serf by calling him away—which, however, she might 
have done without any suspicion of her motive—stands “ transfixed,” 
exposed to the pelting rain and almost sharing the danger of Huon. A 
strong manifestation of emotion in look and gesture is necessary to pre- 
vent the situation from being ridiculous. It was very nearly so, when the 
Jove of the stage, who had previously thundered in Olympian style, 
launched a bolt that scathed the tree and stripped its branches bare : 
this dexterous feat, and the scene that ensued, diverted the attention 
into a new channel. Eten TRreEe’s acting at this juncture is ad- 
mirable: Huon falls senseless with the shock; and the Countess, for- 
getting all but his danger at the moment, flies to him in an agony of 
grief and terror: but when he revives, she awakes to a sense of her 
rashness, and assumes an air of indifference, veiling her concern for the 
serf under an affected horror of lightning. ‘These various emotions 
Miss Trex depicted with a natural truth that showed her feminine in- 
stinct more powerful than the hollow arts of stage-effect, on which she 
Telies too much in the other scenes. 

Anperson, as Huon, never appeared to such advantage before: he 
made a strong impression by the feeling that he threw into his per- 
formance; every word and gesture has its due effect. He has raised 
himself in public estimation, and has only to discard some of Mac- 
READY'’s mannerisms to bear out the promise of his first appearance. 
Vesrris, as the arch and lively Catherine, is the life of the scenes 
in which she appears—the last excepted, where her sudden apparition 
enveloped iu a scarlet mantle, wearing a toy helmet, elicited a burst of 
laughter of the wrong sort. Cooper, as the aged Duke of Carinthia, 
gave the lic to his tremulous utterance by a misuse of his stick, which 
he thumped on the floor after the manner of testy old fellows in 
comedy, making such good use of his legs and arms. that it was evi- 
dent he had no need of its support: yet he is represented as dying 
ofoldage! Mrs. Broveuam, for all her good looks, and though she 
Speaks and acts with propriety, does not appear to advantage as the 
Enpress, wanting the commanding presence of greatness. DimpeEar, 
as one of the nobles, delivers a speech with judgment and feeling ; and 
the other subordinate parts were well filled—that of Catherine’s lover 
excepted, whom Vinina made not merely shy but insensible. 

The getting-up of the play is admirable. The richly-decorated in- 


teriors of Norman architecture have all the quaint splendour of the | 





middle ages; and not only the ornaments of the walls but the furniture | 


and other accessories are in corresponding taste: the coup d’wil is 
Magnificent without tawdriness. The scene of the thunder-bolt we have 
before spoken of, but the coming on and clearing off of the storm de- 
Serve especial mention as a beautiful scenic illusion. The costumes are 
appropriately gorgeous. The helmets of the knights are more correct 
than picturesque, with their cockscomb crests; and for the armour, on a 
Principle which we explained before, we had rather it were tinsel than tin, 

A most gratifying proof of the liberal spirit of the new management 
of Covent Garden is afforded in the handsome treatment of the author : 
Mr. Kyow nes, in his preface, states that he never before received such 

igh terms fora drama. This is encouragement for dramatists, who 
have hitherto had too much occasion to “ curse their stars.” 


ean taareiibinciibetratiteaeneahaetinan sanitaire 


| and in a rational sense well-educated community. 


The following may be taken as an outline of Mr. Mavurice’s 
views. Secular systems of education, whether practised by the 
state or by individuals, are resolvable into three kinds,—one in 
which the restraint of the faculties is the leading object ; a second 
in which their development is aimed at; and a third whose pure 
pose is to émpart information. To judge of the merit of either 
of these, says the lecturer, we should consider the results produced 
in action, and, if it be possible, where one end alone was sought 
for. One requisite example he considers, may be found in Sparta, 
the object of whose institutions were to restrain the natural dis- 
position—to put a stop to all individual freedom of action or 
even thought—and to produce, not a man, but a Spartan. But 
though the laws of Lycureus effected Ais purpose, they failed 
in raising up a great nation. At Athens, Mr. Mavrice conceives, 
the plan of developing the faculties was pursued, and with remark 
able success; producing the most penetrating, animated. and 
clever people upon record, but the very reverse of a sober, virtuous, 
The third pur- 
pose, that of dimparting information, Mr. Maurice conceives to 
be the chief element of modern systems ; not so much in Engiand, 
(where the views of education-mongers are kept in check by the 
influence of old establishments,) as on the Continent, where the 
French Revolution and its effects swept away all the old institu- 
tions, and in a measure compelled the state to set up a government 
machinery for national education, if the people were to be taught 
at all. And our lecturer concludes, from various reasonings, that 
this third scheme of a state education has tailed ; the fundamental 
cause of failure being, that on the Continent they do not culti- 
vate men, but craftsmen. 

Having thus decided that the state has failed on three great oc- 
‘asions, in each of the three modes by which secular education can 
be conducted, Mr. Maurice looks about him for an exemplar, and 
finds it in religion,—that is, in the clergy of his own Church, who 
alone are capable of combining the three systems ina tertium quid. 
Some honour is assigned to the Romish Church, for its foundation 
of Universities, &c. in the darker ages; but the Catholics failed in 
educating a nation, because they interfered with the secular power, 
or rather attempted to usurp its place. This evil was banished by 
the Reformation: the spiritual power was separated from the secu- 
lar, and devoted itself (alack, good man!) to its proper function, 
the education of mankind, by the worldly means of the pious en- 
dowments placed in the hands of its Romish predecessor. The 
first principle by which the Church and the Universities have ac- 
complished this great object, is by cultivating what is universal in 
man, instead of what is modal—that is, adapted to some trade or 
profession, or embodying the fleeting fashion of the day. The 
chief means in use are, 1. The study of the ancient languages ; in- 
volving, besides grammar and its concomitants, geography, chro- 
nology, history, oratory, and poetry—which sharpen the intellect, 
develop the faculties, form the taste, and give to an individual by 
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the shortest cut, the pith of more extensive and varied experience 
of affairs and human naturc than he could attain in the longest life : 
2. The study of theology—by which man is taught his duties, his 
responsibilities, and his hopes as a spiritual being. The charge 
brought against the Universities, of aversion to reform and slow- 
ness to change, is held to be an advantage, as it prevents edu- 
cation from fluctuating with every change of opinion in the people 
or their rulers, and offers the spectacle of something stable amidst 
the mutations of this transitory world. 

And it is to these influences that Mr. Maurice attributes the 
mind of this country, the stability of its institutions, and in short, 
all the blessings of our Glorious Constitution. He does not in- 
deed pretend to maintain that the Church has yet educated more 
than a section of the country—and that section, we may observe, from 
which most could be got eithcrin meal or in malt. He fairly pleads 
guilty to indifference and neglect as regards the past, and proceeds 
to chalk out a plan for the general education of the people. But 
in this he is far less effective than in examining the plans of others. 
Speaking generally, he would allow the Universities to remain 
much as they are, for the education of the upper classes, and of 
those destined for professions. For the middle classes, he would 
establish schools in which English should be thy main thing 
taught, but on a large and comprehensive system, so as to possess 
the pupil thoroughly with the compass and history of his mother 
tongue, as well as with the masterpieces of its literature and the 
exploits of his countrymen, thus fostering a national and social 
middle class spirit, whilst the intellect was cultivated. Conjoined 
with this, there would be, of course, religious education according to 
the Church of England, and, as we understand Mr. Maurice, 
music, in the shape of psalmody. For those who have time, means, 
or marked ability, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, or both, should be taught, in 
a higher class of schools, whence scholars could proceed to the 
University. About the people at large our lecturer does not 
seem to have made up his mind, or to have succeeded in concoct- 
ing any plan for their education; except that something may be 
done by means of existing schools, old dames, and the parson of the 
parish. 

With many remarks and views of a large and almost philosophi- 
eal character, this work is disfigured by a one-sided, advocating, 
parson-like spirit, which militates against its better parts, and is 
indeed its leading defect. Springing trom this cause, the reader 
will detect many fallacies, sometimes latent, sometimes palpable— 
and occasionally something more than fallacies. These we shall 
not notice in particular cases, but content ourselves with com- 
menting on the more pervading ones, in the same general way as 
we have presented an outline of the author's views. In the first 
place, then, his foundation is assumed. It does not follow because 
the state has failed (supposing it to have failed) on the three occa- 
sious in which it tried separately the three systems of restraint, deve- 
lopment, and imparting knowledge, that the state could not establish 
asystem combining the three. In arguing as to the effects produced 
by the Universities, Mr. Maurice adopts the sophism non causd pro 
causd; attributing to Church-education all the good which has been 
coexistent with the Church; though, if he consult the Reverend 
Sypyer Smiru’s Works, lately published, he will, besides a demo- 
lition of the general argument, find it shown by an enumeration of 
particular names, that nearly all the most celebrated men in litera- 
ture, science, arts, and arms, were never at the Universities at all. In 
proposing his own plans and improvements, Mr. Maurtce leaves us 
altogether in the dark as to the means. Mow are his middle class 
schools to be erected? Who is to teach in them?’ Whence are 
his funds to come? Is he disposed to apply any ‘ surplus ” Church 
property to this purpose, or any surplus from those endowments 
which have increased vastly in value by the growth of population ? 
Will the clergy fulfil their proper function without additional pay ? 
and if they are paid by the state, must they not be controlled by 
the state; or is he prepared to say that money is to be given the 
clergy to do what they please with? Lastly, the more pressing 
want, the education of the urban masses, is altogether unpro- 
vided for. 

Descending to lesser fallacies, though still of a general kind—it 
cannot in strictness be said that the system of imparting informa- 
tion is merely vocational, or only fitting a man for some particular 
pursuit. On the contrary, natural philosophy embraces the whole 
science of physical objects; arithmetic and mathematics that of 
numbers and form in their largest extent ; the difference between 
the two courses of education being, that the student of this acquires 
something which is sure to be of dérect use to him in the business 


Mr. Mavnrics asserts, with a more than oracular dogmatism, that 
the two Greck systems were perfectly successful, he is very far from 
proving it. Witness this sketch of 
ATNENIAN EDUCATION. 
If ever a people really deserved to be called intellectual, this was that people. 


We must be convinced, when we look at what they have done, and at what they | 
were, that no additional machinery which we possess—no new store of facts | 
or opinions with which twenty-five centuries may have endowed us, can ac- | 
complish this work, simply and ‘nakedly considered, of educating the powers or | 


faculties of man better than it was accomplished among them. If it be not so, | ) n state beca L t > 
| utterly without wealth, while its individual members became inordinate lovers 


| of wealth; sothat the restraining system operated indeed to the extinction 
| of individual chaacter, but inflamed, instead of extinguishing individual am- 
| bition and avarice.” 


show us in what single power or faculty the Athenians, as a people, were defi- 
cient—in what single faculty or power they did not excel any nation that has 
ever been upon the earth. 

Very well, let us see ; and from our Iecturer’s own account. 

“ And yet, however strange and incompatible with this faith it may seem, 
Ahe conviction is forced upon us by Athenian history, that the qualities culti- 
vated in this people, by their education, did become a curse to them, and were 
the cause of their ruin, We are not permitted to suspect that possibly the 





= - ie 
want of education in some, rather than the possession of it in others hay 
have caused Athens to decline. We are not permitted to attribute that dedline 
to its slave system, or to any other cause, but to one which is directly Cons 
nected with their intellectual discipline. It is the testimony not of one creat! 
Athenian writer of the age of Pericles, but of those whose opinions and ‘fel 
ings were in all respects the most opposite to each other, that Sophists and 
Rhetoricians were the destroyers of the Athenian nation ; and that they de. 
stroyed it by appealing to those powers, and that sense of power, which the 
education of the nation had imparted to it. The great comedian of Atheng 
saw this: he saw that the feeling of their own insight and profundity mage 
his countrymen a prey to the vulgarest delusions. The great philosopher of 
Athens, whom that comedian ridiculed, saw still deeper into the meaning of 
the same fact—saw that the most clever and enlightened of the youth of 
Athens knew adoué all manner of things—could talk about all manner of 
things—but knew nothing whatever of themselves. * * * Aail therefore 
strange as it may seem, some of his disciples, though themselves profiting jn 
the most eminent degree by Athenian cultivation, actually sighed after that 
Lacediemonian discipline which excluded it altogether. The thought of mey 
who were not always talking, who uttered now and then a pregnant sentence 
but for the most part did their work in silence; the thought of men who did 
know how to restrain themselves in the gratification of their tastes and in. 
stincts, who were able to practise self-government, and were not the victims 
of every wretch who had a new theory to hawk about, or a new scheme to try; 
the contemplation of such men as these was so delightful to these discivles of 
Socrates, wearied as they were with the infinite variety and endless chatter of 
the clever Athenians, with their conceit of their own sagacity, their readiness 
to receive every impostor who came provided with fine phrases and a system of 
philosophy, that they would have been willing to exchange all they had heard 
and learned for the rugged ignorance of the Spartan.” 

An cducated person like Mr. Mavrice cannot but be aware, 
that man has such a faculty as reason; for it is pretty generally 
held to be the essential characteristic of our species. Yet it seems 
the most “perfectly successful” system of developing the faculties 
left the principal faculty undeveloped, and the Athenians, with all 
their activity and brilliancy of intellect, had entirely neglected the 
faculty of judgment. Tn forming his decision, Mr. Maurtcr should 
also have remembered that the circumstance of a few citizens sur- 
rounded by a slave population, which gave rise to the peculiar ob- 
jects of Sparta, and perhaps, as he says of Athens, could have no 
effect in modern Europe. 

Having quoted Mr. Maurice on the effects of Athenian educa- 
tion, we will take, as a pendant, his sketch of the Lacedeemonian; 
not merely as a good specimen of the writer, but because, amid the 
one-sidedness of a rhetorical pleader, there are some remarks worth 
consideration. 

“ That this principle, [restraint, ] then, was tried most perfectly, and that it 
proved itself to be good fer something in education, I think we have proof. And 
now the questions remain, have we proof that it is the principle which we are 
to keep in sight in our education? Did it avail for that ultimate end 
which the legislator proposed to himself, the formation of a great nation? 
There js one glaring event in Greek histery upon which we inevitably fix as the 
illustration of the Spartan mind, and of the effects of Spartan discipline. Un- 
doubtedly it was a marvellous illustration of both, for the three hundred 
Spartans died not from any principle of ambition or glory, or from any theory 
about what it was graceful or becoming to do, but simply in obedience to the 
laws. Such a fact is sulficient, I think, to prove that there was a strength and 
steadfastness in this principle; and therefore it should be spoken of; and the 
repetitions of so many centuries have not made the record of it lesg stirring or 
less pregnant with meaning. But I believe it must be allowed that nearly the 
whole interest of eg history is gathered up in the pass of Thermopyle. 
Take away that one fact, and all their proceedings during the Persian war are 

oor, selfish, and contemptible. Before that time, though their polity must 

ave lasted for some centuries, they had certainly not produced one great man, 
The most conspicuous figure in their history, up to the Persian invasion, is 
Cleomenes, a madman, who, in all his conduct at home and abroad, scemed to 
show what a tremendous reaction the Spartan system must produce in any 
mind that was not wholly formed by it. A still more remarkable illustration 
of the same truth on another side is furnished by the history of the period in- 
mediately after the Persian war. During that time, when the other principal 
state of Greece was pouring forth remarkable men almost in multitudes, Sparta 
produced one of whom history has taken notice. This man, Pansanias, affords 
us an instance of a Spartan brought into contact with Oriental luxury. We 
find that it immediately turns his brain: he cannot the least resist the impres- 
sion of splendid costume and impcrial dainties; he must attempt the most 
absurd and awkward imitation of them in his own republic. 

“ But a period comes in the history of Greece, which would scem likely to call 
forth all the greatness that was latent in Lacedemonia. [Mr. Maurice means 
the Peloponnesian war.] The Dorian is broughtinto contact with the Lonian; 
every tribe feeling is alive; the Spartan has an opportunity of displaying him- 
self in his own proper occupation of war. We have the best opportunity of know- 
ing what he did, for we have a most impartial, observant, considerate historian of 
the whole transaction. Le discovers one man during the whole war, who ex 
hibited the same kind of virtue and spirit, though on far less remarkable oc- 
casions, which distinguish the hero of Thermopyle. All the other actors on 
the Spartan side are men of no mark or worth at all; mere generals, finding no 
occasion for the exhibition even of military virtues. If there had been any 
bright traits in the latter part of this period, the author who brings the history 
of the war to a conclusion, would certainly have discovered them, for he had 
the strongest prejudice in favour of Sparta and her institutions : it is a black 
picture of pride and cruclty, with scarcely one redeeming feature. Whatever 


. 7 é : oe | there was best among Spartans was probably called forth in the latest age of 
of life, whilst the student of the classics does not. Then, though | 


their commonwealth, when some men were stirred up, by the degeneracy of 2 

around them, to strive, and strive in vain, for the recovery of the ancient dis- 
cipline. ‘These facts would seem to goa good way in proving that the restrai- 
ing principle, if it be a grand element in cducation, cannot be the governing 
law of it. And yet they are not all which show that the Lycurgan system, 
complete and circular as it was, failed to accomplish its own purpose of building 
upa nation. We have the testimony of the most acute observer of antiquity, 
[ the allusion is to ARISTOTLE, ]a testimony which Mr. Mitford has endeavoured 
to special plead, by alleging that it referred only to a period after the old instt- 
tutions had decayed; whereas it is, in fact, a most elaborate criticisin upon the 
principle of these institutions, and the natural result of them,—we have this 
testimony, that the Spartan state became, through the measures of Lycurgus, 


As a sample of the bitter oil of the divine, these remarks on the 


| changeful character of the spirit of the age may be adduced. The 


hit at the organ of the Benthamites is fair enough : toleration is not 
one of the prominent Utilitarian virtues, 
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“uTf Adam Smith had had his way—certainly, if the opinions of his con- | 


temporarics had been followed—logic would have been treated as one of the 
absurdities which had been hunted out (except in name) of all places but 
Oxford: not a book of Aristotle’s would have been allowed to remain in the 
University. Within the last ten years, logic has been pronounced, upon the 
authority of Mr. Bentham and Mr. Miil, and other leaders of the ninctcenth 
century, to be the most valuable of all studies; Aristotle has been held up as 
one of the greatest Utilitarian writers. In Adam Siith’s day, all poctical 
criticism mot contained in Dr. Blaix’s Lectures or Lord Kaimes’s Elements, 
would have been hunted out of reasonable socicty ; now those books themselves, 
and the school which they represent, have suuk into the lowest estimation. 
Robertson and Hume would of course have been Smith’s standards of historical 
writing ; now the world can listen with great complaceucy to Charles Lamb’s 
assertion, that their books have the same title to the character of histories 
as the chess-boards which we see inscribed in gilt letters with the same honour- 
able name. But has it required fifty years to make such changes as these? 
By no means. A review started into existence in the Northern part of Great 
Britain about the year 1801. It was most oracular in all its announcements: 
especially it took this subject of education under its patronage ; ridiculed the 
universties; longed that they might be forced into conformity with the spirit 
of the age. Men guailed before the utterances of these mighty seers; only a 
few poets, universally Cenounced as madmen, ventured to dispute their judg- 
ments and defy their laughter. I ask those who know, whether there is one 
anon of taste, one leading dogma, one practical position which these rulers of 
the age put forth, that would not now be scouted by the corresponding class to 
that which then admired them, one which they have not been themselves com- 
glled, by that fixed rule of adapting themselves to all changes of opinion and 
circuinstances, quietly to retract or contradict? Yet more recently, another 
periodical publication was set ou foot expressly to embody opinions stiil more 
emphatically belonging to the age. Whoever differed from these was called, 
in the peges of this work, not a fool, but a knave. Ido not mcan that there 
was not another court in the indictment, containing the first charge; but this 
was most pressed. He must have some sinister interest to misdirect his judg- 
ment, otherwise he would not reject doctrines so clearly and invincibly de- 
monstrated. But, alas! the knaves Lave been justified, for the honest men 
have themselves abandoned full one-half of these irresistible demonstrations, 
and now find it oftentimes very convenient to convict their opponents of hold- 
ing them and acting upon them. Still, like their predecessors, they are enraged 
at the Universitics for not adapting themselves to the spirit of the age—that is 
to say, of not shaping their education according to the maxims of i824, to be 
reformed again according to the altered and often opposite maxims of 1839.” 
We will close with this specimen of 
THE CHURCHMAN ON HIS HIGH HORSE. 

If I had alluded to these events, it would not have been for the purpose of 
reading a lesson to another country, but to our own country and to ourselves. 
It would have been that L might be able to say to English statesmen, “ In 
mercy to yourselves do not meddle with us, or depend upon it, unless history 
bea lie, we shall meddle with you. And do not lay the flattering unction to 
your souls, that we have not power to meddle with you now, as we once had— 
that intellect has marched so far in advance of us, that all spiritual terrors will 
now prove of no effect. If you are men of sense, you cannot delude your- 
selves with such a notion as this. You cannot open your eyes and see what is 
going on in Prussia, or indeed in every nation under heaven, and not know 
that, for good or for evil, spiritual influences are as much at work now as they 
ever were inany age of the world. The mere announcement of a spiritual 
ptinciple, from whatever quarter if may proceed, creates a movement anda 
ferment through society, which compel the attention of politicians, and make 
them wonder how it is that with all their magic they cannot produce the most 
faint imitation of them. Sensualize, or (if you like the name better) intel- 
lectualize the people as you will, you will not stop the inlets through which 
this influcnce finds its way. You will only cause, that what can no longer 
reach the deep springs of life in human society, shall be continually ruffling 
and disturbing its surfa If then, being thus hindered in the exercise of 
those functions which we feel are committed to us, we begin to claim authority 
i winee with which we have no concern, do not think that you will quell 

arrogance by telling us, or telling the peoqle, that we know less of state 
matters than any creatures who write or read. That is very true; when- 
ever we do forsake our proper vocation, we display this pitiful irnorance. But 
see whether we shall not be able to answer you by saying, ‘These men display 
more ignorance in our province of education than any creatures that write or 
read.’ See whether we shall not be able to justify every act of madness of 
ours, by a parallel act of madness of yours. We call upon you then not to put 
us and yourselves into this peril, either merely for the sake of defying us and 
shoxing us what you can do, or under some vain notion that you can benefit 
your cou: t y by usurping functions which neither yeu nor your fathers were 
ever able to discharge.” 

Mr. Mavrice is evidently an ecclesiastic of no common stamp ; 
and in these times of dearth of ability, the Church should foster 
and reward him. A Bishop, no doubt, he ought eventually to be; 
but let the dispensers of patronage bear in mind the maxims of our 
wise Henry the Seventh, commended by the wiser Bacoy, and 
proceed gradually in his advancements. These Lectures deserve a 
step; but let it be understood that theZnext grade must be earned 
by another intellectual effort, and so on—that the Church may get 
the utmost value out of him, and we his volumes to review. 
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DR. FRANZ ON THE EYE AND THE LOOK. 

Tuts volume has a threefold division. The first is anatomical, and 
describes the structure of the organ. The second treats of the eye 
as an index of the mind, and broaches a theory by which the look 
may be used as a means of judging of character. The third part 
lays down general modes of management for the prevention of dis- 
ease and the preservation of the sight, and also contains some 
hints on the choice of glasses. 

The anatomical description is of course not adapted for our 
columns. The hints for preserving eyesight involve a varicty of ne- 
cessary but minute directions, sometimes perhaps verging on the pe- 
dantic, which those who would follow can peruse in the volume. The 
theory by which the eye is to serve as an evidence of the character is 
curious ; intelligible in its laws, even if they be only suppositions ; 
and, though requiring much practice to determine by Dr. Franz’s 
principles, (many of us judge instinctively,) yet apparently reducible 
to a system, but to a system incapable of proot. Amid several sub- 
ordinateand not afew fanciful rules, the following may be taken as the 
fundamental principle. Assume an individual looking at himself in a 
glass ; and two lines—suppose for the sake of illustration two wires— 
to pass out ef the apples of his eyes: if they were prolonged in a 











perfectly straight direction, they would touch the pupils of his’ 


image in the mirror; and this expression, which the Doctor names 
the “ parallelism of the axes of vision,” is observable in “ that look 
which is entirely void of mental expression,” and characterizes 
idiots and young infants. But when the mind is excited, or, as the 
Doctor phrases it, “in an expressive look,” the two lines “ con- 
verge towards cach other, and then meet together at a certain dis- 
tance in front of the eyes: the point at which they cross being 
named the point of convergence of the axes of vision.” This point 
of convergence may fall upon the object looked at, or short of it, or 
beyond it; and each of these three different points marks a differ- 
ence in the character of the gazer. 

“The sensual look has its point of convergence always before the object ; and 
if this point lie very near to the eyes, the look is fixed, or rigid, and in many 
cases the eyes may even seem to squint. The contemplative look has its point 
of convergence at different distauces behind the object. When this point lies 
at a fixed and determinate spot behind the object, the eyes appear to look 
through: the object, as it were ; and the look thus becomes what is termed open, 
and reflective. This kind of look seeks to comprehend the object in its entire 


| appearance, and not merely some particular part of it: hence arises what may 


be termed contemplative seeing, (contemplari,) whereby abstract contempla- 
tion is manifested. In the intelligent look, the point of convergence coincides 
exactly with the object. When it rests upon the object, the look becomes 
keen, investigating. This kind of look regards the different parts of the ob- 
ject, and not so much its ensemble: hence arises what may be termed intelli- 
gent or attentive sceing, (cernere;) and as from the exact coincidence of this 
point with the object arises the most distinct vision, (the sight not being so 
good where there is not such coincidence,) this seeing at the same time cor- 
responds with what we should term sharp-sightedness (acies oculorum.”) 

Having thus laid down the main principle of his theory, and 
shown how some persons can look through an object even if it be 
a millstone, Dr. Franz proceeds to details; pointing out the causes 
of a steady and unsteady look, and the results deducible from each. 
IIe also investigates the rationale of the movements of the eye- 
balls; the modes of expressing various passions by the eyes; and 
the distinguishing expression of the sexes, assigning the pre- 
dominance of the will or understanding to man, and of the feel- 
ings to woman. He then proceeds to expound the manner. The 
natural disposition shows itself in what he calls an “habitual 
look,” which is more or less marked in most people, unless where 
the pursuit of the individual is at variance with his inclinations. 
Into these points we cannot enter, on account of the space they 
would occupy; and some of them are handled in a way which 
approaches the English fantastic or German mystical. We will 
however quote the results Dr. Franz draws from the different 
looks; not because we agree with his conclusions, but because the 
characters drawn by him no doubt exist, whatever may be the in- 
fluence of the “point of convergence :” and his remarks are acute, 
and well expressed. 

THE SHORT LOOK. 

The habitual or every-day look named the sensual, having a point of con- 
vergence which, though falling always short of the object, may lie at various 
distances from it, does not regard all the different objects which present them- 
selves in the field of view as an entire whole, but expresses rather an effort to 
single out some particular object, or even some portion only of an object with 
which it may occupy itself more exclusively. In this case there 1s in the 
mind some determined bias, some natural capacity, which, if correctly appre- 
ciated and followed, allows the individual to succeed in one particular line of 
life for which he is best fitted, but seldom in any other. He feels himself at- 
tracted by common and familiar objects, which he employs in the ordinary 
manner for their ordinary purposes, neither impairing nor improving them. 
In him the activity of the eyes and of the hands are always united upon the 
same object; and the point of convergence of the visual axes therefore does not 
extend beyond the reach of his hands. The mind of such a person is satisfied 
with the things which it ordinarily finds within a narrow circle of vision; it 
has no other want : the look, therefore, never rests upon objects at a great dis- 
tance. is ideas do not rise beyond sensible objects, and his mind-is not even 
inclined to reflect upon impressions and ideas derived through the senses. The 
individual is perfectly satisfied with the enjoyments of sense; is more indif+ 
ferent towards the moral feelings; is contented to hear lessons of morality 
without taking further notice of them. Such inen are not exactly to be 
feared, but it is necessary to be on our guard in our intercourse and dealings 
with them. 





THE MIDDLE LOOK. 

‘he habitual look to which the term intelligent has been applied, where the 
point of convergence coincides with the object, indicates a prevailing eifort to 
single out and fix upon a particular object, or some part of it, yet to view it at 
the same time in the aggregate. Here also there is a natural bias in the mind 
to apply itself practically to ordinary things; but there is more freedom in the 
exercise of its powers, and the mind reflects upon the ideas acquired through 
sensation. The objects are used, it is true, with aregard to their ordinary pur- 
poses; yet they are also compared with other things, and employed in con- 
nexion with them, and in various and experimental ways, from whence im- 
provements and inventions frequently arise. Such men unite acuteness of the 
senses with the power of acute observation; they are ready in devising expe 
dients, and skilful in investigating the truc causes of things; and, according to 
the adage, know how to “ hit the nail on the head.” Their mind is not insen- 
sible to enjoyments of sense, yet does not feel itself satisfied with them; it 
seeks its gratification much rather in methodical activity and in the exact 
sciences, in mathematics, mechanics, and in experimental inquiry. With re- 
gard to ethics, the individual inclines to rationalism; he believes only what 
the understanding comprehends ; he loves that which is true and just both in 
word and deed. Such men are cautious and suspicious in every thing, but 
when once their minds are convinced they are decided in their actions, and 
are therefore to be relicd on; in them our confidence will not be misplaced. 

THE THROUGH LOOK. 

The habitual look termed the contemplative, having a distant point of con- 
vergence, which, though always behind the object, may lie at various distances 
from it, attends principally to the ensemble and fess to individual parts, 
although it by no meaus overlooks the latter, or leaves them unobserved. There 
is here a natural inclination, not strictly speaking to extraordinary things, but 
rather to those which are not immediately obvious at the first glance, not quite 
common and familiar, and the true nature of which is only to be learned by 
meditation and reflection. Persons of this class do not make use of the things 
that come next to hand in a blind and empirical manner; and when they are 
occupied with ordinary things, they perceive more in these objects than ac- 
tually appears in them, or they see rather their own ideas reflected in the ob- 
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jects than the objects as they simply appear. ‘They are comparatively indif- 
ferent to the enjoyments of sense, although they do not despise them; they 
live rather in the more refined enjoyments of the mind, are inclined to medi- 
tation and contemplation, to philosophical pursuits, and delight in framing 
theories. Ina moral point of view, they perceive and honour that which is just 
and true in word and deed : sometimes, however, this perception or knowledge 
is overpowered by an intensity of feeling, which borders on the domain of pas- 
sion ; but reason and the sense of right most frequently regain the ascendancy. 
Men of such character, though certainly never guilty of fraud or deceit, require 
to be treated with the greatest delicacy, attention, and respect ; otherwise they 
are not to be relied upon with implicit confidence. 

Dr. Franz bespeaks indulgence for his style, as written in a 
foreign language. As in the case of several other authors who 
have lately come before us, we do not see any necessity for this 
deprecation as regards mere diction; but a foreign cast of thought 
is frequently visible, which probably adds to the fanciful appear- 
ance of some of the writer’s notions. 


DIXON’S STATE AND PROSPECTS OF VAN 
DIEMEN’S LAND. 

Mr. Drxon resided in Van Diemen’s Land for nearly ten years, 
and only left the colony because “ prosperity” was leaving it. 
During his sojourn, he was ‘ engaged for a time in agriculture, and 
for a much longer period in trade ;” and as his “ business led him 
among every order of society, and into every department of their 
affairs,’ Mr. Dixon concludes himself “tolerably competent to 
perform the task he has undertaken;” which is, to describe the 
natural, social, and political condition of the island, to investigate 
the causes of its decay, and to suggest remedies for the revival of 
its prosperity. 

The body of the little book scarcely answers to this proem ; 
but it has its points. Mr. Drxon describes the physical appearance 
of Van Diemen’s Land with more graphic picturesqueness than 
any writer we have met; he briefly but clearly presents to the 
mind the working of the White slave-trade ; his account of the 
mode of government and police is intelligible; and his picture of 
society, though exaggerated, has a rough vigour, and is probably 
based on truth. His diagnosis of the disease of Van Diemen’s 
Land is but so-so, as well as his remedy; but of these anon. The 
matter of some of his disquisitions is twaddle, set off by forcible 
diction ; and some of his conclusions are absurd. But one rare 
quality should not pass without mention, and that is his brevity. 
Mr. Drxon only presents his ideas of the salient points of a sub- 
ject, and never obscures or wearies by over-detailing. 

The soil and climate of Van Diemen’s Land, though better 
than those of New Holland, as being less sterile, and little, if at 
all, obnoxious to drought, display some of the peculiarities which 
distinguish the natural features of Australasia from those of the 
pe continents of the globe. This is part of Mr. Drxon’s sketch 
of the 


MR. 


APPEARANCE OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

The Western side of the island, which presents itself to us as we approach 
from England, is wild, barren, and appalling ; so that all the unfavourable ideas 
which the uncouth name of the island may have raised in the mind, are con- 
firmed by the dreary and broken prospect stretching before us. ‘The Eastern 
aspect, however, is of an opposite character, stretching along in romantic and 
diversified liveliness. 

The known ports or harbours in and about the coast are few; but, as a cor- 
rect marine survey of the island has not yet been performed, the unknown may 
be many. 

The interior is characterized by its uncommon features; being in many re- 
spects unlike any other part of the world. The surface heaves up into irre- 
gular ranges of mountain scenery, crowded over and intersected in all fashions 
and directions. We never see one mountain alone; but where one is, there 
are chains of others running up, round, and about, in open wildness and dis- 
order; towering here and sinking there, in bewildering yet striking confusion. 
From April to October, the highest are capped with snow. The whole face of 
the country is covered thickly with trees of immense height and circumference, 
growing close together, and reaching to a great loftiness before they shoot out 
their branches. Their leaves are unfading, but dusky and mournful, and seem 
in the distance nearly black, throwing an air of heavy gloom over the face of 
nature. The vallies are circumscribed within narrow limits, and, like the 
mountains, spread over with high sturdy forests. = . 

Those tracts which have never been disturbed in their primitive wildness, 
are called, not the forest, but “ the Bush.” The native tree and shrub are not 
subject to the annual decay and fall of leaf which are common in other regions; 
but here the leaf is as lasting as the stem, and both live and die together. 
Nature, too, clothes herself with a constant verdure; and even in the midst of 
winter retains her greenness. While the carth is covered often ankle-deep 
in snow, the grass, the flowers, the shrubs, and the trees remain unchanged, 
and are as green and as healthy as in the middle of summer. But notwith- 
standing its exterior garment, no country can be imagined more dreary than 
the Bush of Van Diemen’s Land. Travel through it hundreds of miles, and 
your prospect is the same. ‘Tiers of mountains still environ you, and you see 
nothing but a wearisome uniformity. Nothing in the shape of diversity pre- 
sents itself either to attract the eye or captivate the imagination. The stately 
gum-tree, with its dark and heavy foliage, shoots up before you wherever you 
turn your head; birds flutter in the branches, and at intervals emit a wild 
chirp, a dolorous scream, or a dull caw; but the note is without melody—harsh 
and displeasing to the ear. The plumage of many of the species, however, is 
pretty, and that of the cockatoo very handsome. Tracts of land are at times 
seen, bursting with fertility, and many more rocky, sandy, and sterile. Some 
have a park-like appearance, free from underwood and obstruction, and others 
are so overgrown with these as to be almost impervious. A few of the native 
shrubs are pretty, but so sparingly scattered that they have to be sought out. 
The wild flowers are in small variety ; but some of those that exist are very 
handsome when closely examined, although, being all diminutive, they are 
often trampled over. The indigenous trees grow up to enormous height. The 
gum is the highest and greatest, and in height and circumference is reckoned 
to be the biggest in the world. It grows straight upward, and shoots out its 
branches above. ‘The root works deep in the earth, and spreads itself about in 
all ways and to some distance. he varicty of trees is not great; but the 
gum is that which predominates. The foliage of all is scanty, the leaves small 
and far apart, and such as to afford no shade in hot weather. 


Though the system of Penal Transportation has been pretty well 
exposed, and directions for a sort of reform, or rather an alteration, 





have been sent out from the Colonial Office, yet the system hag 
still vitality enough to render an account of its workings of some 
interest ; especially as Mr. Dixon conceives that every opposition 
will be offered to the change by the Colonists and Colonial Govern. 
ment. ‘These are the rules and regulations under which the seryj 
are now assigned, and the mode of procuring them. 

“ All convicts upon their arrival are made servants of, either to Government 
or to private persons. When in the service of a private person, they are saig 
to be assigned to him. In order to procure a convict servant, the person ap. 
plies to a Board, called the Assignment Board, and states the sort of servant 
which he wants ; and if such a one be upon the list for assignment, the appli. 
cant gets him. ‘The man is provided with a gray jacket, a pair of gray troy. 
sers, a shirt, and a pair of boots; for all which the master pays the Govern. 
ment one guinea. No information is given as to the crime of the convict, and 
the master is never solicitous to hear of it. The latter receives his man with 
the same feeling with which he would a horse or an ox. He views him as g 
piece of locomotive machinery, that he is to set in motion and to draw a profit 
from. The master’s control over the convict is absolute. He must not strike 
him; but for the least neglect, the slightest show of insolence, a surly look, g 
hasty expression, or for any behaviour which betokens disrespect, or that ig 
repugnant to the most slavish submission, he is expected to have him punished, 
He takes him before a Magistrate, to whom he complains, and the convict ig 
chastised. The rigour of the chastisement is sharpened at every repetition of 
offence; and flogging is the punishment which is commonly inflicted. Unlesg 
the master were invested with such peremptory authority, he could never 
enforce his commands; nor would the condition of the convict be different 
from that of a free person. But while the law thus protects the master, it 
neglects not to protect the convict likewise. The master is not only forbidden 
to strike his servants, but also to have any unless he provide them witha 
proper maintenance. Regulations are therefore enacted, fixing a scale of ra- 
tions and clothing. If the master infract any of those regulations, the 
convict must complain to the Government of such infraction; and if such 
be proved to be true, the master forfeits all his servants. Convicts, ever 
discontented with their situations, never relax their vigilance over these rights; 
and if they fancy they have caught their master in curtailing them, the 
instantly fly before a Magistrate and complain. But Magistrates listen to suc 
complaints always with suspicion, and unless they be verified by collateral evi- 
dence, dismiss them instantly, and punish the complainant.” 

The reward for good conduct, assumed in the absence of complaints, 
is an abridgment of servitude; the first stage of which is a ticket 
of leave, that allows a man to work for wages, and choose his own 
master. A very rigid surveillance, however, is still kept over him; 
and his ticket of leave seems ever liable to forfeiture if he hasa 
spiteful enemy. 

“ For it can be taken away for the slightest fault. Being seen intoxicated, 
or in the streets after eight o’clock at night; neglecting to attend a place of 
worship; insolence to free people (the “ respectable White man” of America); 
extortion, or the doing of any thing which is injurious to society, brings down 
upon the possessor the immediate forfeiture of his ticket of leave.” 

According to Mr. Dixon’s account, the emigration of wealthy 
and respectable persons to the island had ceased; “its prose 
perity has decayed ;” and nearly every resident must either be 
insolvent or far on the road to insolvency. ‘The apparent causes 
for this alleged state of things are various—ostentation, extravas 
gant habits, and over-trading ; but the root of the evil is attributed 
by our author to the Howick mode of selling land instead of giving 
it away. Mr. Drxon’s objection, however, it turns out, is not so 
much to the sale, as to the mode of selling; for he eventually ad- 
vocates the WAKEFIELD principle, [regular surveys, and one suffis 
cient price for all ungranted land,] when he bethinks himself of the 
mode in which Governors used to make grants in the olden time, 
and “their will was the measure of every emigrant’s fortune.” But 
even against Lord Howrcx’s plan his arguments are none of the 
most convincing. Under the old system, he says, the flocks 
and herds of the farmer roamed at will over the ungranted 
land. At present this is forbidden, and large tracts have been 
bought, not for cultivation, but pasture; an evil to some of 
the individuals who lost the privilege of free grazing, but how it 
should militate against the prosperity of the colony, is not so clear, 
as it is evident that flocks are still fed, or land would not be 
bought ; and so far from having a tendency to scare away wealth, 
the principle seems rather likely to attract it, since the man of pro= 
perty has now an advantage he did not possess before. To the 
influx of labourers procured by the purchase-money, Mr. Dixon is 
adverse, because, says he, “they who wanted assistants from the 
Mother-country would soon find a means to obtain them ;” a bold 
statement, made in the very teeth of all experience from the first 
colonization of America downwards. One of his assertions is not 
only absurd, but so reckless a falsehood that it is astonishing how 
he could ever have penned it. He says, (page 66,) that under the 
sale system the emigrant has to purchase a “ wilderness, for that 
for which he could have had a cultivated estate in his native country!” 
We should very much like to purchase “ cultivated estates ” in Eng- 
land for less than a pound an acre. 

But absurdity is not all; Mr. Dixon contradicts himself. He 
states, (page 64,) amongst other glowing accounts, that formerly 
“every vessel brought numerous wealthy passengers,” to whom 
land was granted freely; and that, under the “auspices of such a 
protective and methodical adjustment, the woods of the island soon 
came to be corn-ficlds ; a wilderness was subdued by husbandry; 
farm-houses sprung up in numbers; and the true parent of prose 
perity, productive labour, flung wide his blessing over the colony. 
From a previous account of the agriculture and agriculturists of 
Van Diemen’s Land, it would appear, however, that the “ nume= 
rous wealthy passengers” did not take to farming, and that the 
“husbandry” and the “ corn-fields” are indebted for their splen- 
dour to Mr. Dixon’s fancy. The picture he draws, when copying 
what he sees before him, is to the life that of a squatter. 

“ Little, however, can be said as to the progress of cultivation in the island. 
Husbandmen seem to be pursuing a profession of which they have no knows 
ledge, to be guided by no maxims, and following no settled system of agricul 
ture, to be ignorant of the nature of the soil and the means of improving it; 
and at the same time not less destitute of spirit than of capacity. 
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« Few practical farmers have ever emigrated tothe colony. The earlier set- 
tlers were chiefly artisans of intemperate habits, unacquainted with husbandry, 
and disinclined to attain a knowledge of it. Still they obtained and located 
themselves on grants of land ; turned up the soil and threw grain into it; and 
it being grateful, repaid their rude essays with bountiful harvests. This was 
sufficient. When one piece of land was exhausted, another was broken up, 
gnd so on in constant succession. Fresh settlers continued to arrive and ob- 
tain land too; and as these were not agriculturists either, they had to copy 
their predecessors. Such was the progress of agriculture in Van Diemen’s 
Land; and such is its condition at the present period. The diversity of the 
climate in the different districts is stili overlooked, the seasons are scarcely as- 
certained, and the proper times for sowing remain doubtful, and are adopted 
jregularly. ; 

«Qxen are employed in the plough almost upon every farm. The ox is said 
to be a safer beast than the horse upon such ground as Van Diemen’s Land, 
where the roots of the trees descend so deep into the earth, and branch about 
go extensively. The ox, however, is more expensive than the horse; for the 

Joughman can manage the latter alone, but must have a driver with the 
ormer. ‘The ox, too, is a tardy animal; and even on the score of the time 
which he loses, must be doubly expensive to his employer. The agriculturists 
of Van Diemen’s Land are a needy, struggling, and with respect to the other 
orders of the inhabitants, despised class of people.” 

That emigration has nearly or altogether ceased to Van Diemen’s 
Land, and that the advancement of the colony is stopped, we can 
believe. There is a general impression, whether true or false, that 
all the best land is appropriated ; which is sufficient of itself to 
check emigrants. About the time, too, that the Howick system 
of selling lands came into operation, public attention had been 
strongly directed to colonization: the errors of the old system were 
pointed out ; South Australia was planned; an extensive emigration 
to Canada was going on; and more than all, people were beginning 
to scan the social condition of the different colonies, and to perceive 
the moral pestilence which infected Van Diemen’s Land perhaps 
even more than New South Wales. Mr. Dixon himself states that 
two or three convicts are not more than equal to one labourer in 
England; he allows the gross profligacy and vice of the greater part 
of them; and he admits that children are not safe from moral con- 
tamination,—all matters enough to deter “ wealthy settlers ;” whilst 
the peculiar police force, which is necessary in such a state of so- 
ciety, is not very attractive to any class. 

“ Were I to search for a fact to astonish my reader, I could not, I am sure, 
find one better calculated to do so than this—‘ that the constabulary of Van 
Diemen’s Land is chiefly composed of transported felons from England; and 
those too of the most abandoned characters!’ About three hundred of such 
fellows are scattered over the colony armed as peace-officers, and invested with 
power both positive and discretionary, superior to that of the constabulary of 
the Mother-country. The former can enter a private house, or apprehend 
free persons, upon his suspicion of their being convicts, without a warrant 
from a Magistrate. Many are chosen for constables out of the prison-ship 
immediately on its arrival; and few of them are holding any indulgence for 
former good conduct. 

“It is unnecessary for me to observe, that these convict constables are very 
obnoxious to the free inhabitants. The idea that a transported felon has juris- 
diction over free British emigrants, is not only repugnant, but revolting, to the 
pride of an Englishman. It is looked upon as an insult, gross and ignominious ; 
and the free inhabitants are unceasing in their clamours for its removal. But 
their voices are not listened to. ‘They have no influence upon the wise policy 
of the local government; and as long as convicts are allotted as servants to the 
free inhabitants, they must not repine at having to endure the sight of these 
convict constables. The proverb, ‘Set a thief to catch a thief,’ is here prac- 
tically acted upon, and also found to work well ; for before the making of con- 
stables of the convicts was adopted, plunder, violence, and crime, prevailed in 
every corner of the island. But since this force has been organized, the state 
of things in these respects has changed ; plunder is rare, violence is almost un- 
known, and every life is protected.” 


PUBLICATIUNS RECEIVED. 

Tue apparent motion in the publishing world was delusive. The 
month of November has not produced a book of either mark or 
novelty. Of the publications before us, several are distinguished 
for utility ; several for cheapness ; the two professional works have 
that kind of merit which must necessarily be displayed when a 
tegularly-instructed mind devotes itself to some branch of its own 
business; and Sprnpier’s Jesuit may exhibit metaphysical in- 
genuity: but in pure English literature there are neither publica- 
tions nor the promise of publications. 

Books. 

The Eye ; a Treatise on the Art of Preserving this Organ in a healthy condi- 
tion, and of Improving the Sight: to which is prefixed, a view of the 
anatomy and physiology of the eye; with observations on its expres- 
sions as indicative of the character and emotions of the mind. By J. 
Cu. August Franz, Doctor of Medicine and Surgery of the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic, &c. 

The Jesuit ; a Picture of Manners and Character from the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century. Translated from the German of C. SprnDLER. 
In two vols. 





A Comparative View of Ancient History ; embracing a sketch of the con- 
temporary history of the nations of antiquity. To which are added, an 
Explanation of Chronological ‘Eras, and a Review of the different an- 
cient and modern systems of computing time. By Josuua TouLmIN 

; Smrru, Author of * Progress of Philosophy among the Ancients,” &c. 

[This little volume will be found useful as an introduction to universal history 
previous to the birth of Christ, and as a book of gencral reference for the same 
time. The paucity of events before Abraham induces Mr. Smrru to mass 
his periods. After the first patriarch, a chapter is devoted to every century, 
and comprises a brief resumé of the principal occurrences of the different 
nations of the then known world. An essay on Chronology is added, in which 
the various eras adopted by and the calendars of various peoples are explained. 
The subject is not now, however, so difficult of access to the English public as 
when Mr. Smrru wrote, albeit it were only a few weeks ago; for Kocu, in 
the Introduction to his Revolutions of Europe, has treated it in a comprehen- 
Slve manner, though briefly. ] 

Plain Abstracts for Popular Use of all the Acts of Public Interest, 
passed in the Sessions 2 and 3 Victoria, 1839; with the full titles of 


all the Acts passed during the Session. To be continued annually. 
By Joun H. Brapy, Author of “ Plain Instructions to Executors,” &c. 
[A little publication of great utility; giving in fact a complete coup d’ail of 





the legislation of the session. In less than seventy pages of a small pocket 
book size, Mr. Brapy has presented the titles of all the Acts passed during 
the present year, which sufficiently indicates the scope of the measures. Any 
law of general interest, or relating to a large class, is abridged with more 
or less amplitude—as the Mutiny Act, the New Police Act, the Act for the 
Suspension of the Usury-laws, the Copyright Designs, and the Paper-Duties 
Acts. He has also added a good ay 

A Manual of British Coleoptera, or Beetles ; containing a brief Descripe 
tion of all the species of Beetles hitherto ascertained to inhabit Great 
Britain and Ireland ; together with a notice of their chief localities, 
~ a places of appearances, &c. By James Francis STEPHENS, 

-L.S., &e. 
[ Who would suppose a thick volume could be written on Beetles? yet here ig 
one, which is to be followed by three or four more to complete the subjects 
the work being founded on Mr. Steruens’ Illustrations of British Entomology; 
undertaken to stop the piracy to which he was exposed, and hastened on ace 
count of a suspicious announcement—a strange sail in the offing. 

The Manual of British Coleoptera is a species of dictionary, containing & 
classified description of the Beetles found in Great Britain and Ireland, as well 
as the places they usually frequent and the time of their appearance. It is 
no doubt, a work of great value to the Entomologist, but too technical for the 
purpose of popular review. ] 

The Romancist and Novelist’s Library; the Best Works of the Best 
Authors. Vol. II. 

[In this age of cheapness, it is difficult to fix upon the cheapest publications, 
but this we should imagine is one of them. Victor Huco’s Hunchback, Mrs. 
Ravcuirr’s Romance of the Forest, De Kocx’s Barber of Paris, Miss 
Sevcewick’s Home, Browy’s Edgar Huntley, Coorer’s Last of the Mohi- 
cans, and Maruriy’s Wild Irish Boy, form an ample variety of three-volume 
novels, whether we look at the subjects and scene of the fiction, or the age, 
character, and country of the writers. Besides which, there are upwards 
of twenty tales or novellettes by celebrated authors; all contained in a single 
volume, with paper and letterpress looking better, bound up, than could have 
been expected. } 

Observations on the Disorder of the general Health of Females called 
Chlorosis ; showing the true cause to be entirely independent of pecus 
liarities of sex. By Samuet Fox, Surgeon. 

[A novel view, and very important if correct; but the subject is too purely 
medical to be adapted for discussion in our columns. } 

A Pinch—of Snuff: composed of curious particulars and original anece 
dotes of snuff-taking; as well as a review of snuff, snuff-boxes, snuffe 
shops, snuff-takers, and snuff-papers ; with the moral and physical 
effects of snuff. By Dean Swirt, of Brazen-Nose. 

Fruit-Trees ; 2 Hand-book for Cultivators. Being a practical exposition 
of the art of pruning fruit-trees, showing the defects and difficulties of 
modern practice, with proposed remedies ; including advice and infors 
mation, founded on long experience and extensive observation. By a@ 
Practical Observer. 

Love; a Play, in five acts. By James Saertpan Kxowtes, Author of 
“The Hunchback,” &c. 

A. Practical Description of that Process called the Dagquerreotype; (this 
process consists in the spontaneous reproduction of the images of na« 
ture, received in the camera obscura, not with their colours, but with 
great nicety in the gradation of shades,) by M. Dacuerre. Trange 
lated by J. P. Simon, M.D., a Native of France. 

[ Another translation of M. Dacuerre’s account of his invention; which the 
translator has made to serve the purpose of advertising his profession o 
lecturer. ] 

The New Weather and General Almanack, for the year of human res 
demption 1840, being bissextile or leap-year, and the fourth of the 
reign of her present Majesty: containing the diurnal state of the wea- 
ther, the rising and setting of the Sun, the full, change, a age, 
right ascension, and declination of the Moon, occultations 0 the Planets, 
&e. By Avpert Kencuen, 

[A rival to Murruy. } 
SERIALS. 

The Huileybury Observer. No. I. to No. TV. October 9—October 30, 1839, 
[A weekly periodical got up by the students of Haileybury College, in imitae 
tion of the celebrated Microcosm of Eton. The subjects already handled are 
morals, in the shape of essays; facetie; poetry; and sketches of college 
society. Politics were admitted at first; but as a young Whigling gave @ 
flaming panegyric on the “best Ministry we have ever had,” (which we took 
for a satire,) and provoked a keen though moderate-toned reply, it was deemed 
advisable for the Observer to shut his eyes upon all articles that discussed the 
characters of “living statesmen.” The papers display respectable merit; their 
writers of course showing to most advantage on subjects they are most familiar 
with. The best literary article is “ Extracts from the Life of a Student,” 
especially the examination-scene. ] 

The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, by Dantet Deror; with a Life of 
the Author. Illustrated with three hundred Engravings on Wood 
from Designs by GRANDVILLE. Parts L, IL, and IL 

{A cheap pictorial edition of this most real of fictions. The cutsare numerous, 
clever, and spirited; but they have one capital defect in English eyes—Robin= 
son Crusoe is a Frenchman. 

Standard Edition of Gulliver’s Travels. Tllustrated by GRANDVILLE, 
with Notes, by W. C. Tayzor, LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin. 
Part IL. 

[In this part Gulliver leaves Lilliput and gets to Brobdingnag; but we have 
only a first peep at the monsters, whose better acquaintance we shall make in 
the next. Meanwhile we may say that Gulliver retains his own stature, seeme 
ing a man of ordinary size among a race of giants: the barley shoots up like & 
grove of tall trees, and the bristling ears on the ground assail him like chevauxs 
de-frise, the stalks obstructing his path like fallen timber. ] 

The Joiner and Cubinet-Maker. (The Guide to Trade.) 

[ This tract conveys a general idea of what is expected from a joiner’s apprene 
tice, intermixed with some sensible directions for the general conduct of youth. 
It is not, however, equal in raciness or fulness to some of the previous numbers 
of the series. ] 

Historical Sketches of the Old Painters. By the Authoress of “ Three 
Experiments of Living.” (Standard American Literature.) 

[A cheap reprint of an A merican book, consisting of the current anecdotes of 
great painters wrought up into scenes of fiction, with some cleverness, but too 
much in the namby-pamby cm of “Annual” literature. “ Romantic 
Sketches” would be its proper title. ] 

The Illustrated Shakspere. Part VII. 

The History of Napoleon. Part 1X. 

The Animal Kingdom, arranged according to its Organization. By the 
Baron Cuvier. Part I1.—* Mammalia.” 

Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical. 
Worpswortsh, D.D. Part X. 

Pictures of the French, drawn by Themselves. Parts VI. and VII. | | 

A Treatise of Civil Powers in Ecclesiastical Causes : showing that it ig 
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not lawful for any power on earth to compel in matters of religion. By 
Joun Mitton. Also, Extract from Milton’s “ Treatise of True Re- 
ligion, Heresy, Schism, Toleration,”’ &c., and his Sonnets to Cromwell 
and Vane. (Tracts for the People, designed to vindicate Religious and 
Christian Liberty. No. I. 

The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy. By the Rev. LAvRENCE 
Sterne, M.A. (Smith’s Standard Library.) 

Incidents of Travel in the Russian and Turkish Empires. By J. L. Ste- 
PHENS, Esq., Author of “ Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, 
and the Holy Land.” -(Smith’s Standard Library.) 

Knight's Patent Illuminated Maps. Scriptural Series. Part VIII. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Statement of Facts relating to Steam Communication with India, on the 
Comprehensive Plan. 

Treason in the Church : an intercepted Letter from O’Connell to a Mem- 
ber of the Common Council of London. 

MUSIC. 

The Vocal Schools of Italy in the Sixteenth Century: Madrigals, Full 
Anthems, Motets, and Villanellas, composed by eminent Masters of the 
Schools of Rome, Venice, Lombardy, and Florence, during that period, 
and hitherto unpublished in this country, Edited and arranged to Eng- 
dish Words by Epwarp Taytor, Gres. Pro. Mus. 

How many years—we may say centuries—have passed since the pub- 
lication of any work could be distinctly traced to the existence of the 
Gresham Professorship! Verily there is a long arrear of debt to the 
most munificent patron of the art that England ever boasted. How- 
ever, something is come at last, and something calculated to do credit 
to the institution from which it sprung. The origin of this unique and 
highly interesting publication is thus stated by Mr. Taytor in his 
Preface— 

“One of the first subjects to which I directed the attention of my hearers, 
in the periodical discharge of my duties as Gresham Professor of Music, was 
the vocal harmony of the old Italian masters, since by Palestrina and his con- 
temporaries the true attributes of this style of composition were first revealed. 
In reviewing the productions of these venerable fathers of vocal harmony, I 
was naturally led to recommend their study and practice ; assured that, as they 
have been regarded as models of excellence by the most eminent choral writers 
of every age and country, so they will open a perennial spring of enjoyment to 
all ¢ who take pleasure in music of voices.’ Those to se abe their excellencies 
are familiar, will be inclined, with me, so to regard them: but compositions 
which exist only in the libraries of collectors, and for which our music-shops 
would be searched in vain, can be known to comparatively few persons. A 
desire to make them, in some degree, accessible to the public, has occasioned 
the compilation of the present volume; the contents of which are derived from 
the various schools of Italy from about the year 1540 to 1610.” 

This fact illustrates and confirms the opinion we lately gave of the 
low state to which the cultivation of music has fallen in England. 
PALEsTRINA, the most eminent composer of this period—who dared 
and who achieved more for his art than any man that ever lived—whose 
works, to use the emphatic language of CLemeNtTI, “are like a new 
world to the mariner, a new hemisphere to the astronomer, or a new 
treasure to the miner”—PaxLrsTrina is known only by name to the 
English student ; who could expend not even a solitary shilling on his 
compositions in any of our music-shops. And the same may be said 
of his illustrious contemporaries. 

In this collection the compositions of the different Italian masters 
are arranged under their respective schools. To that of Rome belong 
Pa.esTRINA, Morares, AMERIO, GIOVANNELLI, Lup. pr VicTorra, 
and Luca Marenzio; to that of Venice, Fererri and Croce; to 
that of Lombardy, Gasro.tp1, Renatp1, Veccut, CLavptio Monre- 
VERDE, PALLAvicino, and Troreo; and to that of Florence, ALrEs- 
SANDRO Sticcio. The various qualities which distinguished the differ- 
ent Italian schools of this splendid musical epoch are thus brought 
into comparison. ‘The madrigals, (all the secular compositions of this 
epoch being generally so called,) are vulgarly supposed to possess one 
uniform style; whereas even the contents of this collection will show 
them to have been essentially different. Grandeur, it will be seen, 
was the attribute of the Roman school; while the Venetian villanelle 
and the /alletti of Lombardy were marked by graceful gayety. The 
madrigal “Queen of the world” is alike interesting for its historical 
associations and its masterly construction ; the “ Lamentation of Jacob,” 
by Moraes, is exquisitely pathetic; and the madrigal by Monte- 
VERDE is a curious effort on the part of this very early composer for 
the stage to give a dramatic form to the madrigal. 

The editor’s anticipations as to the sale of this valuable and interest- 
ing volume may be stated in his own words. We fear, in the present 
low state of musical culture, they will be found to be too correct. 

“ This work, if it chance to find its way into the world, is not likely to at- 
tract attention from those who have acquired a knowledge of the Italian lan- 
guage (or perhaps only of its pronunciation) with a view to regale themselves 
with the compositions of the Italian school of ozr own time. Those, especially, 
who regard the last opera as the best opera—who change their musical likes 
and dislikes as they change the cut or colour of their garments, and for the 
same reason—who begin to regard even Rossini as old-fashioned, and whose 
knowledge of the music of Italy scarcely stretches back to the last century— 
will feel very little interest in compositions which are three centuries old. For 
such persons, unquestionably, this volume is not designed. Its contents nei- 
ther seek nor want what is called ‘fashionable patronage.’ My anticipations 
as to its sale are very moderate: but compositions which have outlived three 
centuries will command a certain portion of respect, and ‘fit audience find 
though few.’ Ifthe loss attendant on its publication be not too severe, I shall 
turn my attention to the madrigals of the English school, which may almost 
be said to be unknown in the land of their birth. This is not very creditable 
to the musical taste or patriotic feeling of England.” 

We will only add, that the work is very handsomely got up; the 
page being unusually large, and the character bold and legible, although, 
as stated by the editor, “ its cost is less than twopence per page.” 





FINE ARTS. 
Tne Royal Exchange Committee, we are glad to say, have done 
themselves honour, and vindicated the purity of their motives, by re- 
tracing the false step they had taken, and setting the competition on a 
fair footing : they have rescinded the injudicious resolution by which 
they assigned the task of preparing a design to the arbitrators; and in 
ieu thereof, have commissioned Messrs. Gwitt and Harpwick (Sir 








teres ee, 
( Ropert Smrrke having withdrawn) to reconsider the eight: selected 
designs with reference to the possibility of their authors making such 
alterations in their respective plans as may render them eligible and 
practicable. Justice, it is to be hoped, will now be done to the com. 
petitors according to their merits; and we trust the merchants ywilj 
have an Exchange worthy of the first commercial city in the world, 


A print of a design for the Royal Exchange, by Mr. Joun D, P 
that obtained the gold medal prize offered by the Royal Academy, has 
been sent to us. As a conception we cannot admire it, and it would 
seem impracticable in the space: it is an immense aggregation of 
columns, with a huge dome in the midst, as if the architect intendeg 
to make a bigger St. Paul’s: the dome would shelter the merchants, 
but the formidable array of columns are of no use save to darken the 
windows of the building. 

Apropos of the Royal Academy—Mr. Harpwick is made an Asso. 
ciate: he is a thorough man of business, and well versed in his profes. 
sion, but his claims to distinction on the score of taste and invention 
(using the term conventionally) are by no means preéminent: Gold- 
smith’s Hall and the City Club-house are not remarkable either for 
refinement or orginality. Marylebone Church is the design of his 
father. 

The appointment of Mr. CockEereti, R.A., to the Professorship of 
Architecture, is the best that could be made: Mr. CocKERELL is erudite 
in his profession, and his researches in the classic remains of antiquity 
have obtained for him high rank as an archeologist ; he is not only a 
scholar, but an original thinker in his art. We anticipate great bene- 
fits not only to the Academy school, but to the science of architecture, 
from this appointment, for Mr. CocKERELL is a man of active mind as 
well as cultivated taste. 


The print-publishers are already putting forth novelties, notwith- 
standing the town is so empty of rank and fashion. But besides that the 
nobodies now-a-days are great buyers, the printsellers find that people 
absorbed in the business of parties, be they dining or debating, have 
little Icisure to look at works of art except as shows to be talked about; 
therefore they wisely employ the season in booking titled subscribers to 
embryo speculations, and bring out the works before people are wearied 
with the whirl of sight-seeing, speechifying, and dinnering. 

The majority of these prints are of the kind “ made to sell”— 
or rather to be sold, for it is a difficult matter to sell some of them, 
try the salesmen never so hard: however, there are some good things 
before us, though “the greatest is behind.” The sunlight of Turner's 
Mercury and Argus, reflected brilliantly in WrtLMore’s plate, casts its 
shadow before: we get a distant glimpse of Epwin LanpsEEr’s High- 
land Drovers; and a still nearer view of his Return from Hawking ; in 
fact, the steeds are just upon us, glossy with the silken texture of 
SAMUEL Covusins’s mezzotint. 

A noble Newfoundland dog challenges admiration ; no less a person- 
age than the Distinguished Member of the Humane Society, whose portrait 
by Epwin Lanpseer put out of countenance the learned judges, grave 
senators, and lovely ladies who figured in the Academy Exhibition: 
his shaggy coat surpassed the robes of ermine, and his breathing look 
of sagacity and animation—the bright eyes and glossy nose glistening 
with life—made the human beings look paint and pasteboard. in com- 
parison. Here he is, couched on the pier-edge, the wave washing at 
his feet, and the gulls screaming above his head; his paws hanging 
over the stone, and his tongue lolling out as he pants with eager impa- 
tience for the signal to spring into the sea. Tuomas Lanpserr has 
given as much of the substance and texture of Epwin’s pencil as the 
combination of etching and mezzotint admits of (except from such a 
master-hand as Cousins); and this being his first essay of the mezzo- 
tint scraper, he merits great praise for executive skill: the head is full 
of life and spirit, and the fore part capitally brought out; but the fore- 
-shortening of the body and the indication of form in the hind-quarters 
are not well managed. This may be partly the painter's fault, hows 
ever; for Master Epwin is apt to misuse his dexterity by superficiality 
and negligence in the subordinate parts. ‘This is a print that needs no 
vendiloquence to puff its praises ; it speaks for itself: the proofs already 
bear a premium, though the plate is scarcely published. : 

The other prints, though of far greater pretension and elaboration, 
and, judging from the subject, of higher interest, may be passed by 
with a more cursory glance. Grace Darvino’s heroic achievement has 
given employment to several painters, but no picture that we have seen 
conveys so good an idea of the fearful scene of the Wreck of the For- 
Sarshire, as the joint production of Messrs. PARKER and CARMICHAEL, 
both artists of Newcastle, which has been well rendered in mezzotint by 
Davin Lvcas. It represents Grace and her father, in their frail coble, 
toiling through a tremendous sea to reach the rock, where the surviving 
souls are seen imploring succour; in the distance on one side is the 
wreck of the steam-boat, and on the other the lighthouse looming in 
the twilight of dawn. The likenesses of the father and daughter are 
faithful, and they appear in the dresses they wore on the occasion: 10- 
deed, all the details are accurately given, and the general effect is good: 
in a word, the picture tells the story truly and impressively. 

Mr. Granv’s Melton Breakfast—a parcel of dandy sportsmen 4s- 
sembled in the eating-room at Melton previous to starting for the 
cover-side—is a very weak and insipid affair, interesting only to those 
who know the individuals, and not an effective or agreeable picture. 

Burnet’s portrait-picture of the Duke of WELLINGTON writing a des- 
patch on the field of battle, is creditable to his talent, if we regard him as 
an engraver by profession; but one of his rough copies of the Cartoons 
does him more honour than a dozen such prints as The Despatch. 
The Duke stands by a bivouac fire, the light of which is thrown up- 
ward on his person with picturesque effect ; but he seems sketching, not 
writing; the eyes have not the iutroverted look with which one who 
is thinking gazes ou vacancy. The likeness is recognizable; but the 
making-up of the picture is not felicitous, and the mezzotint is coarse 
and black. Burnet is new to this system, we apprehend. ste, 

An elaborate German lithograph of Faphael Sketching the Virgin 
and Child accidentally escaped our notice some time since; and we 
gladly take this opportunity of repairing our neglect: it depicts 1m 4 
very natural and graceful manner the incident related as the origin 0 





the famous Virgin and Child, known as the Madonna della Seggiola. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


1073 





- Rarwakt on his way to the Vatican, attended by his scholars, passing 
by 2 cooper’s yard, saw a woman seated with her infant folded in her 
s: the beauty of the group caught the illustrious painter’s eye, and 
he sketched it on the head of a cask. It is lithographed by ERXLEBEN, 
from the original by Horrcarten: the style is that of the modern 
German school, dry and literal, yet elegant and intellectual—a feeble 
imitation of the Florentine school; the sentiment tender to sickliness, 
put not spoiled by affectation like the French mock-Italianisms. 








COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, Nov. 5. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
G. and T. Rudd, Northampton Street, Islington, builders—Watkins and Rugg, Cork 
Street, Burlington Gardeus, tailors—Harper aud Sutcliffe, Luddenfoot, Yorkshire, 
dyers—Preston and Richardson, Manchester, dealers in cotton— Maddison and Read, 


———_—— 


Freethorpe, Norfolk, brick-makers—A. aud H. Clark, Frome, plumbers —Battersby 
and Co. Liverpool, provision-dealers —Keating and Brown, Duke Street, Grosvenor 


Square, Catholic-priuters—Cochran and Pearson, Liverpool, dealers in foreign quills— 
Major aud Amott, Cheltenham, tanners—Barrow and Co. Oldham, coal-miners—Ro- 
binson aud Armitage, Dukinfield, Cheshire, cotton-spinners—Norris and Sleddon, 
Liverpool, chain-cable-manufacturers—Speakman and Co. Windle, Lancashire, coal- 
proprietors; as far as regards E., T. B., and W. Speakman — Bannerman and Grafton 
—Hutton and Co. Richmoud, Yorkshire, bankers —-Wagener and Co. Ellen Street, St. 
George’s-in-the-East, sugar-refiners—Staples and Collyer, Southamptou, plumbers— 
Messenger and Rushton, Preston, cotton-manufacturers—Howard and Joplin, Liver- 
pool, wine-merchants—Ford and Thomas, Shrewsbury, attornies—Clark and Co. Glas- 
gow, wholesale bobbinet: warehousemen ; as far as regards J. Callum and A. Woodrow 
—Callum and Woodrow, Glasgow, straw-hat-manufacturers — Leeming and Smith, Man- 
chester; as far as regards making Smith’s patent self-acting mule. 
INSOLVENTS. 
Hine, Wirsam, Bridge Street, Lambeth, iroumonger, Nov. 5. 
Srevens, Joun, Brighton, carpenter, Nov. 2. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Rorsvex, Witttam, Leeds, stuff-merchaut. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Broraerton, James, and Harrison, Wint1AM, Litherland, Lancashire, coach-pro- 

rietors, to snrrender Novy. 27, Dee. 17: solicitors, Messrs. Holme and Co. New Inn; 
and Messrs. Bradshaw and Yates, Liverpool, 















Bunn, AtFrep, Theatre Royal Drury Lane, printer, Noy. 22, Dec. 11: solicitors, 
Messrs. Lewis and Co. Ely Place, official assiguee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 
Burrerwortn, Tuomas, Royton, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, Nov. 16, Dec. 17: soli- 


citors: Messrs. Abbott aud Arney, Charlotte Street, Bedford Square; and Messrs. 
Bennett, Manchester. 

Burrenwortn, Asuton, Scout Mill, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, Nov. 16, Dee. 17: 
solicitors, Messrs. Abbott and Arney, Charlotte Street, Bedford Square; and Messrs. 
Bennett, Manchester. 

Garprver, Wintram, Wokingham, grocer, Nov. 18, Dec. 17: solicitor, Mr. Sturney, 
Wellingiou Street, Southwark ; « flicial assignee, Mr. Graham, Basinghall Street. 

Moss, Jonn and Juseru, Smedley, Laucashire, dyers, Nov. 19, Dec. 17: selicitors, 
Messrs. Johnson and Co. Kiug’s Beuch Walk, Temple; Mr. Kershaw, Manchester. 

Lennox, Samvet, Liverpool, sail-maker, Nov. i8, Dec. 17: solicitors, Messrs. Vin- 
cent sud Sherwood, Temple; aud Messrs. Brabner and Atkinson, Liverpool. 

Nicuort, Joserpu, Sowerby Bridge, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner, Noy. 13, Dec. 17: 
solicitors, Jaques and Co, Ely Place ; and Messrs. Hitchen aud Lousdale, Halifax. 

NickoLt, Wintramand ALexanpeRr, Greetland, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners, Nov. 13, 
Dec. 17: solicitors, Messrs. Jaques and Co. Ely Place; and Mr. Mitchell, Halifax, 

Pacey, Rosert, Alford, Lincolushire, ironmouger, Nov. 15, Dec. 17: solicitors, 
Messrs. Scott and Bennett, Lincoln's Iun Fields; Messrs. Bourne aud Sou, Alford. 

Rogers Evwarp Tuomas, Woodford, smith, Nov. 15, Dee. 17: solicitors, Messrs. 
4 Beckett and Co, Golden Square; official assignee, Mr, Joimsou, Basinghall Street. 

Savinne, Marruew, Staiybridge, mercer, Nov. 15, Dec. 17: solicitors, Messrs. 
Baxter, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Messrs. Sale and Worthington, Manchester. 

Surxe.es, Joan, Norwich, innkeeper, Nov. 11, Dec. 17: solicitors, Messrs, Clarke 
and Medealf, Lincoln’s lun Fields; and Messrs. Beckwith and Co, Norwich. 

DIVIDENDS 

Nov. 28, Marques, Queen Street, Cheapside, merchant—Nov. 27, Cartlitch, White- 
cross Street, victualler—Noy. 27, Lyne, Mark Lane, wine-merchant—Nov. 27, Samuels, 
Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, commission-agent—Nov. 27, D’Almaine. Abchureh Lane, 
liceused-vietualler—Arncit, Witney, grocer—Nov. 26, Nicoll aud Warburton, Liver- 
pool, tailors—Nov. 27, Robbins, Birmingham, spoou-manufaciurer—Noy. 27, Poole, 
Lyme Regis, grocer—Nov. 27, Gillespie and Hali, Durham, commou-brewers—Nov. 
28, J.and W. Green, Swinton, Yorkshire, earthenware-manufacturers—Noyv. 27, Seol- 
field and Clough, Selby, Yorkshire, bankers —No. 28, J. and J. Broad, Sedyly, Stat- 
fordshire, iron-manufacturers—Nov. 23, Benuiit, Sherborne, Dorsetshire, milliner— 
Nov. 26, Loveridge, Bridport, cabinet-maker— Nov. 50, Moore, Newark-upon-Trent, 
innkeeper—Nov. 27, Hail, Hanley, Staffordshire, engraver—Nov. 27, Kelsey, Lydney, 
Gloucestershire, grocer—Dee. 3, Coates, Leeds, grocer—Nov. 30, H. R. and W. Wak- 
ley, Bridgewater, hardwaremen, 











CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before Nov. 26. 

Henderson, Liverpool, wine-merchant—J. and J.J. Ashley, Regeut Strect, bankers 
—Boyd, Welbeck Street, St. Marylebone, ironmonger—Frodsham, ‘Toxteth Park, 
Lancashire, common-brewer—Bates, East Peckham, miller—Brown, Cheltenham, 
grocer—Hiller, Dover, builder— Davies and Joues, Tauuton, grocers—Till, Newhall, 
Derbyshire, carthenware-manulacturer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Grover, Wa.uiaM, Edinburgh, surgeon, Nov. 13, Dee. 4. 


Friday, Nov. 8. 
PARTNERSU!PS DISSOLVED. 

Stronyitharm and Webb, Rushall, Staiiordshire, provisiou-dealers— Fenton and Co. 
London, proctors—Hogben and King, Hockley Farm—Horn and Ewart, Quickset Row, 
Paneras, zine-maunfacturers - Ottley and Rushton, Bollington, Cheshire, stone-masous 
—Gregory and Dainton, Horselydown, tobacconists——Winn and Elliot, Liverpool, 
coal-merchants—J. aud WW. Preston, New Bond Street, tailors—O Neil and Radciyfle, 
Greek Street, manufacturing-goldsmiths—B. and J, Cadbury, Birmingham, linen- 
drapers—Forrest and Br. il, Blackburn, stone-getters—Rainford and Lofthouse, 
Blackburn, smiths—Gerring and Co. Farringdon, Berkshire, maltsters ; as far as re- 
gards Goodlake—A. and 8. Youngman, Norwich, wine-merchants—Allen and Col. 
leader, Three Colt Street, Limehouse, paper-stainers—Palfreyman aud Bingley, 
Sheflicld, attornies—Higginbottom and Co, Oldham, coal miuers—Day and Co. Col- 
chester, cabinet-makers; as far as regards G. Day—Hughes and Jones, Rochdale, 
linendrapers—Malley and Aspinall, Liverpool, corn-merchants. 














INSOLVENTS. 
Hatt, Henry, Lamb's Conduit Street, iroumonger, Nov. 7. 
- ; sane i f oa 
Kintick, Winr1am junior, Rassell Street, Bloomsbury, hosier, Nov. 7. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Moray, James Wittrams, Joun, and Tuomas, Glasbury, Radnorshire, woolstaplers. 
BANKRUPTS. 

eg nicu, Henry, Ipswich, corn-merchant, to surrender Nov. 26, Dee. 20: solicitors, 








fr. Jackaman, Ipswich ; and Mr, Jackaman, Bartlett's Buildings. 
Bennerr, Bexgamin, Clement's Court, Milk Street, commissiou-agent, Nov. 15, 
Dee. 20; solicitor, Mr. Tacker, Bank Chambers, Lothbury; official assignee, Mr. 





Pennell, Basinghall Street. 

Cox, Tuomas, Birmingham, lamp-manufacturer, Nov. 19, Dec. 26: 
Messrs, Burfuot, Iumer Temple ; and Mr. Page, Birmingham. 

Crowrner, Bengamin, Mirfield, Yorkshire, maltster, Nov. 28, Dee. 20: solicitors, 
Messrs. Van Sandan aud Howell, Old Jewry ; and Jacomb and Tindall, Huddersfield. 
Marruew. Leamington Priors, plasierer, Nov. 18, Dec. 20: solicitors, Messrs, 
Ianbury, Leamington Priors; and Mr. Hall, New Boswell Court. 

w, and Carrwricut, Joun, Shrewsbury, ironmongers, Nov. 20, Dec. 20; 
. Vincent and Sherwood, Tuner Temple; and Messrs. Harper and 
ones, Whitchurch, Salop. 

Gorvon, Lovisa, Exrzaseru, Dean's Place, South Lambeth, bookseller, Nov. 19, 
be Tne solicitor, Mr, Low, Upper Gloucester Place ; official assiguee, Mr. Edwards, 

id Jewry, 

e Lucas, Hexry, Leominster, dealer in spirituous liquors, Dec. 3, 20: solicitors, Mr. 
Smith, Chancery Lane; and Mr. Hammond, Leominster. 

Noure, Joun, Huddersfield, draper, Nov. 20, Dec. 20: solicitors, Messrs. Abbott and 
Arney, Charlotte Street ; aud Messrs. Benne:t, Manchester. 

: Ross, Josera, Halifax, woolstapler, Noy. 18, Dec. 20: solicitors, Messrs. Jacques 
aud Co. Ely Place; aud Messrs, Stocks and Macaulay, Hali‘ax. 


solicitors, 








Pe 





Westwoop, Joserx, Birmingham, gun-maker, Nov. 19, Dec. 20: solicitors, Mr. 
Thorndike, Staple lun; and Mr. Wheeler, Birmingham. 

Wrtrams, Jonny, Great Russell Street, architectural book publisher, Nov. 25, Dee. 
20: solicitors, Messrs. Egan and Co. Essex Street; official assignee, Mr. Clark, New 
Broad Street Court. DIVIDENDS. 

Dec. 2, Holmes and Hall, Crosby Square, merchants—Dec. 2, Lewis, Richmond, 
pawnbroker—Nov. 29, West, High Street, Shoreditch, grocer—Dec. 6, Packer, Pains- 
wick, Gloucestershire, clothier,—Jau. 4, W. and J. Wilson, Boston, linendrapers 
—Dee. 3, Bull, Lichfield, cabinet-maker—Dec. 2, Brown, Stockton-on-Tees, ship- 
builder—Dec. 2, Spencer, Ulverstone, Lancashire, cabinet-maker—Deec. 5, Cave 
junioz, aud Burton, Nottingham, lace-manufacturers—Dec. 2, Ridsdale, Darlington, 
chemist— Dee. 5, Willis, Liverpool, merchant. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shuwn to the contrary, on or befire Nov. 29. 

Clarkson and Waterhouse, Stanningley, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturers—Bown, 

Southampton, grocer—Keeler, Canterbury, dealer in china. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

Braprorp, Joun and Co. Perih, china merchants, Nov. 14, Dee. 19. 

Porteous and Co. Glasgow, coach-builders, Nov. 15, Dec. 4. 

Ripper, Joun, Glasgow, innkeeper, Nov. 14, Dee. 4. 

Srevenson Tuomas, Wester Bonnington, Edinburgh, farmer, Nov. 14, Dee. 3. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 











(Closing Prices.) 











|Suturday) M mday. Tuesday.|Vednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
| ! 

3 per Cent. Consols... 904 90 | 904 ; 905 90 904 
Ditto for Account.....4.. 908 90: | 904 903 902 | 90¢ 
3 per Cents. Reduced......../ 894 89 | S89t | S89t 895 895 
34 per Cents. Reduced ....... 97 | 963 | 7 | 97 964 96¢ 
New 33 per Cents. ...... sees] 933 | 98+ 98t | 924 93 Sr 
Long Annuities.....cc.c.066| 138 | 133 | 133 133 | 134 | _13€ 
Bank Stock, 7 percent.......| 181 | 180¢ | 180 | Igo | 180 179% 
India Stock 10} ...... corecee| 248 | 2494 | 2494 251 =| 251 —_ 
Exchequer Bills fd. p.diem... Sdis.| 8 | 8 | 6 10 10 

India Bonds, 3 per cent. .....| 6 dis. | a 5 | 7 12 4 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) 












































5 
Alabama (Sterling).....5p. Ct. —— | Mexican......... eee Dp. Ctl 235 
Arkansas (1863)........6 — a i Ditto (Deferred).....5 — ed 
Austrian.....cccsccese.3 — 106¢ || Dittu....-.... senses = 29 
Belgian ...cccccsecese-D — 100¢ || Ditto (Deferred) ....6 — 20 
Brazilian .. f= 73 | RIOR... cen ccensea \_— — 
Buenos Ayres . 6 — — Mississippi (Sterling)...6 — — 
MO cin ccdutc ddéecdeansee == 813 Neapolitan..........0++ — —_— 
Chilian....-0.s+scccces 6 — — New York (1855).......56 — —_ 
Columbian of 1824.....6 — 304 | Cie ie. eadees cscces @ — 85¢ 
Danigh....cccccsccsceed — 734 Pennysylvania... .....56 — --— 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders).24 — 2 || Peruvian ....... cence — | 
Ditto (Ditto).....5 — 98% || Portuguese ........000638 — 213 
Freuch ....cccescceese-d | OG. IP Mitteecctcccusaxccesae: 5 — —- 
Ditto..sce.cscccceeee+.D — {L10f75e. |} Ditto (New) ....-066.605 — 31f 
Greek ...cccccossccccesS — a Russian ...scccccceese FD — lll 
Indiana (Sterling)......5 — — || Spanish . 5 — 27 
ONE << cccctodccescee = — _ |! Ditto (Passiv wag 7 
Kentucky ..... ccccsees® — — || Ditto (Deferred) ....... etredee 11g 
Louisiana (Sterling)....5 — 874 |) South Carolina.........5p. Ct.) —— 
Maryland........... 6 — | — Tennessee .....¢00+.0006 — — 
Massachussetts (sterling) — | —— | Virgivia....... eer oe 
SHARES. 
(Last Oficial Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 

Mines—- | Bauks— 

Bolanos ...ccsccccecccscoces 95 | Australasian ....cccccosece —— 

Brazilian Imperial 18 || British North Amevi 29 

Ditto (St. John del Rey)..... Colowial 0.66. ccccewvess 28% 

British Jrom...c.c.cceees cere it Hibernian ...... ee — 

Cata Branca .....cceeesseces Londou and Westminster ....}) 2 

Caudonga ..0...eseeeeeeeees| ——= || London Joint Stock........ oof Hig 

Cobre Copper...esceceseees.| —— |} National of Ireland .........] 16 
Railways— | National Proviucial..........| —— 


Eastern Counties ......+.2+5+ Provincial of Ireland ........ 43% 
Grand Junction ......0008 
Great Western .....-.cecccee! 
Liverpool and Mauchester.... 


| 
| 
Union of Australia .... cee 19§ 
| 

London and Brightou....... | 16 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
|| Union of London.......eeee. 
} Docks— 





~ 
oreo 
ee 





East and West India.......+.| 107 
LOMGOR, «.ccccestacecaceseses 64} 
St. Katherine ..cccccccsoccess IGF 
iscellaneous— 


London and Biackwall....... 
London and Greenwich ...... 
London and Birmingham..... 





























Loudon and South-Western...) 39 | aliat ultur: | — 
London ani Croydon ,.......! Sr | British / au Land... 
Manchester and Leeds...... | 65 {| Canada aveecane ee 294 
Midland Counties ..........6 54 | Generai Steam ...... 24t 
North Midland. .......0.0.04| 7 jj South Australian ..... ll 
South Eastern and Dover ....) 1 || Van Diemen’s Land... 9b 
BULLION. METALS. 
Gold, Fore:gn in Bars..... peroz, 31. 17s, Od. ner ton 941, Os. to O1.0d 
Old Spanish or Pillar Dollars 0 5 ey lo O— 900 
Mexican Dollars....... 0 4 10 17 15 — 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standa 00 ov -- 32 0 —80 0 





~ GRAIN 


MARK LANE, FRIDAY, NOY. 2. 























Ss 8! % 8 fe  @ & 8 
Wheat, Red New62 toet R CW cccuss 35... 45 42to 44 Oats, Feel .. 25 to 25 
"ine uwee 76 ey, Stained 20 to us 40 Fine. .. 
White, New.. - 6% €.. 0 46| Po'and 
{ 41) Fire. 
: «| Potato 
+ | Fine ... 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
rial) of England ny For the present Week. 
7s. Bd. { Rye... a 183. Sd. { Rye oo... o. 128, 6d 
30 11 Beans tow Beans ........ 2 0 
26 4 Peas...ccsccee 7 39 Peas... sore 3 6 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS, 
Town-made ......0s06 wees per sac to €5s BUTTER—Uest Fresh, 145. 0d. per doz, 





Seconds... 
Easex and Suffolk, on board ship... £ 
Norfolk and Stockton..........-- - 45 50 
BRAN oes. cece per 9 
POLLARD, fine ....... oo. 16s, to 20s, 
READ, od. to 10jd. the sib. Loaf. 


3. to 41.165. per cwt. 
vew, per cwt, 56s. to 53s. 










«+. 543. to 7és 
+» G45. to 683, 





coe--ce Os. to Os. 
7s. Od. to 103. Od, 





HAY and STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 














Hay, Good....c.ccccccee oe ice Oe nvece C06..4. WEieses Sic Dts ctece Cece, Ge 
Inf ‘ 80 & DO ce @ ceces 60 £0 « © Ge 
New jo 99 0 0 0 O sseee ee 
Clover..... eosee NZ eee 55 on BIZ cceee G6. os: MB sees 60 .. 120 
Straw, Wheat ....---cesees Sb. BE cuce WO cc ea. OC a (4 a5048 20 « 36 
HOPS. 
Kent Pockets ........005 03 to 0s. 
Choice Ditto .... = ° 
Sussex Pockets , o— a 
o— 0 





Superfine Ditto ....c.-.eceeseeeee 60 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* 
3a. Od. to Ss. 4d. to 33, Sd. 
; a 0 


SMITHFIELD* 
. 4d, to Ss.10d, to 46, e 





Mutton Ow en HR. fae 4 44 us S ® 
Veal Bis@ 61 4) Ow. 2 8 S « €)¢ <4 i 
Pork -@ « F 644% 6 é 22 € 2 oe ere 
Lamb... 0 0 .. O~ ce & Oi cei B® 1 
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HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, Sheridan Knowles’s 

New Play of LOVE. Anda New Farce. 
Thursday, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. Anda 

New Farce 

Dress Boxes, 7s.; Secoud Price, 3s. 6d. First and 
Second Circles, 5s.; Seeond Price, 2s. 6d. Pit, 3s.; 
Second Price, 2s. Gallery, 1s. 

PRIVATE BOXES to be had solely of Mr. Andrews, 
Bookseller, 167, New Bond Street. 


HEATRE ROYAL ,.ADELPHI— 
Under the Management of Mr. Yates. 

Houses crammed—Jack Sheppard—Perfect Picture of 
Life —See Opinions of the Public Press. 
Monday, and during the Week, 

A New Drama, entitled JACK SHEPPARD. 

To conclude with THE MAY QUEEN. 

Places and Private Boxes may be had of Mr. Calvert, 
atthe Box-oflice of the Theatre, from 10 till 4; also of 
Mr. Sams, Koyal Library, Pall Mall. 














IORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.— 

This Establishment will be CLOSED for the Sea- 

son, on Sarvrpay the 40th instant. The Pictures now 

exhibiting represeut the CORONATION of her Majesty 

Queeu Victoria, iu Westminster Abbey, and the Interior 

of the Church of SANTA CROCE, at Florence, with all 

the effects of light and shade from Noon till Midnight. 

Both Paiutings are by Le Chevalier Bovron. Open 
from 10 till 4. 


O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.— 

Two Geutlemen, Surgeons in an extensive Practice 

in the South of England, and connected with au Hos- 

ital, have now a VACANCY FOR A PUPIL, who will 

con the advantage of attending the above Institution, 

together with many other opportunities of acquiring a 

knowledze in his profession. Apply, if by letter, post- 
paid, to A. D. 10, Lancaster Place, Strand. 


O BOOKSELLERS AND STA- 
TIONERS.—A Young Man who has devoted 
Seven years to acquiriug a knowledge of the BOOK- 
SELLING and STATIONERY Businesses, in a well 
established concern in Manchester, whose connexions 
are of high reSpectability aud influence, and who cau 
command a capital of 7502. to 1,000/., isdesirous of meet- 
ing with a person, thoroughly couversant w ith the pur- 
chasing and other London departments of the trades, 
and who can command a similar capital, to join him iu 
establishing a Bookselling aud Stationery coucern in 
the town of Manchester, Address (post-paid) to Box. 
355, Post-office, Manchester. 


CAPTAIN W. ‘C. HARRIS’'S WILD 

















SPORTS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

An opportunity is now offered to Sportsmen and the 
Directors of Museums to obtain Zoological specimens 
that have vever before been presented in Europe, Cap- 
tain Harris having transmitted to Eugland the unparal- 
leled tr phies collected on his recent Sportiug Expedi- 
tion in Southern Africa, which may be seen at the Port- 
man Bazaar by an application to Mr. Cieaver, Book- 
seller, 40, Baker Street. Captain Harris’s ‘* Wild 
Sports”? having within a few months run through Two 
Editions and the favourable reviews which have taken 
place in the **Quar erly Review,’ ‘ imiuer,’’ ‘* Atlas,”’ 
“United Service,’ and other journals, together with the 
eclat it has received trom all Naturalists and true lovers 
of Wild Sports, leaves uothing to add excepting that this 
interesting collection will be sold, if a liberal Tender is 
made. It is requested that all Tenders may be made iu 
writing (if by letter, post-paid) to Mr. CLeaver, Book- 
seller, 80, Baker Street, Portman Square. 


O BE WON, 3,751,500 FLORIN 

GREAT SALE by SHARES of the splendid 
SEIGNORY GROSS ZDIKAN and twelve cther vil- 
lages; Gross Zdikan, Aussergetield, Kallenbach, Saber], 
Mehlhuttel, Waldhauser, Planter, Bock, Althutten, Gra- 
fen, Tobiashutten, and Buchwald, all situated near 
Vienna ( Austria.) The value of these Estates is taxed 
by the Government at 3,751,500 florins. The tirage will 
take place irrey.cably the 14th next month in Vienna, 
by the authority and with the guarantee of his Majesty 
the Emperorot Austria. Price for a share 10., six 
together 5/., thirteeu shares 102. The amounts can be 
remitied in Bank of England Notes, or any other way. 
All gains will be paid without the smallest deduction a 
fortnizht after the tirage, and the Bulletin sent to the 
purchasers. Apply for Shares, Prospectuses, aud fur- 

ther particulars, (post paid,) to 
H: , Berrand Co. Bankers, Paris. 
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MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS; 

. FOR EXPORTATION OR GENTLEMEN TRA- 
VELLING.—READ S New Patent Domestic Machine, 
Contiiniug two valves in one Cylinder, which the Pa- 
tentee will warrant, and keep in repair, are patronized 
by the Nobility, and acknowledged by the highest me- 
dical authorities as superior to all others. They are 
fitted with flexible Tubes that will stand the test of any 
Chemicals, wud the hoitest climates. The above are 
more simple, portable, and durable, than any others, 
































and mcst effeciually excludiug air. Manufactured and 
Sold, wholesale aud retail, by the Patentee, No. <5, 
Regent Circus, Piccadilly; suld also by Mr. Pepys, 2 

Poultry ; sud may be had of the most respectable Che- 
Mists in Tow { Country. N.B. A liberal discount 
allowed to the Trade and for exportation. None are 
genuine except stamped with the words ‘* READS 





PATENT. 
apis 5 
_— LANDS’ KALYDOR 
effectually eradicates Eraptious, Tan, Pimpics, 
Freckles, Reduess, Spots, all Cutaneous Imperic« 
tion; renders the t Complexion delicately 
Fair, Clear, acd del » imparting a healthy 
Juvenile Bloom, as well as realizing a delicate White 
Neck, Hand, and Art wid removes every 
unsightiy irre; ty tenderness of the Skin, 
Whethi r occasioned by 
OF auy accidental ., 
find ita ty the initati 
the skin smooth ai } 
er buttle, d ‘ 
A f the’ 
Hatton Garden, L 
also ou the Wi tipper in y 
9° Ask tor‘ Rowlands’ Kalydor,’ 


&. 
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No IS HEREBY GIVEN, that 
all Persons desirous of obtaining Protection for 
Original Patterus and Designs of Articles of Manufac- 
ture, under the Designs Copyright Act (2 Vic. c. 17), 
may Register the same at the above Office every day 
except Saturdays, between the hours of 11 in the Morning 
and 3 in the Afternoon. F. B. Lona, Registrar. 
Office of Registry of Designs, 
Wellington Street North, Strand, 6th November, 1839. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that 

application is intended to be made to Parliament, 
in the next Session, for leave to bring in a bill to incor- 
porate a certain Company, by the name of the NEW 
ZEALAND LAND COMPANY, and to ewable the 
said Company to Purchase, Hold, and Resell, Land and 
Hereditameuts in the Islands of New Zealand, in the 
South Pacific Ocean; and to enable them to sue and be 
sued, in the name or names of any one or more pro- 
prietor or proprietors, or any officer of the said Com- 
pany, and for grauting other powers and privileges to 
the said Company. 

Dated this 25th day of October 1839. 

Few, Hamiton, and Few, Solicitors, Covent Garden. 


a of EMIGRATION to 
NEW ZEALAND. 

The Directors of the New Zealand Land Company 
hereby give Notice, that Purchasers of Orders for Land 
at any of the Company’s Settlements. desirous of emi- 
grating to New Zealand by way of New South Wales, 
Van Diemen’s Land, er South Australia, or in vessels 














| The Rey. 





proceeding direct to New Zealaud but uot chartered by 
the Company, will be entitled to a Payment by the 
Company, towards their Passage to New Zealand, of 602, 
fir every 100/. which they shall have paid for such Laud 
Orders. 

By means of the establishment at the Company's 
priucipal Settlement, of a branch of the Union Bank of 
Australia, funds may be transmitted to New Zealand 
without risk or trouble, and without deduction for com- 
mission if received by the depositors in local notes, 
Deposits tor this purpose may be made to the Union 
Bank of Australia, No. 88, Old Broad Street. 

Fuil particulars may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary. By order of the Board, 

Joun Warp, Secretary. 

New Zealand Land Company's Office, 

1, Adam Street, Adelphi. 


YOLONIZATION OF 
ZEALAND. 

At a Public Meeting held atthe Mansionhouse, Dublin, 
on Saturday the 2d of November 1839, in pursuance of a 
requisition to the Lord Mayor, for the purpose of pro- 
muting the improvement of Ireland by means of Emi- 
gration to the New Zealand Settlements, 

The Right Hon. the Lorp Mayor in the Chair. 
Moved by the Rev. Dr. Wiison; Seconded by JoserH 
Kincarp, Esq. 








NEW 


REso.vED— 

1. That, in the present state of Ireland, it is highly ex- 
pedient to promcute Emigration as a means of reliev- 
ing the destitution of the labouring people, and of 
improving the conditi n of all classes of society. 

Moved by the Rev. Dr. Dicxryson (iu the abseuce of the 

Archbishop of Dublin, beiug a Lord Justice) ; Seconded 
by Joun Anster, Esq. LL.D. 
Resotvep— 

2. That, in the opiuion of this Meeting, it is unjustifiable 
to iuduce intending Emigrants to take up their 
abode in the midst of the vice and immorality 
which notoriously prevail in the Penal Colonies, but 
that such persous should be encouraged to settle in 
countries where they will be likely not only to thrive 
in fortune, but to lead good lives, and bring up their 
children in virtuous habits. 

After hearing a statement made by Mr. Warp, Secre- 
tary to the New Zealand Land Company of Loudon, 
Moved by Patrick H. Fitzcerain, Esq.; Seconded by 
Rosert Barkuir, Esq. 
ResotveD— 

3. That New Zealand appears to offer all the requisite 
advantages of a desirable Emigration Field; and 
that this Mecting approves the system of Coloniza- 
tion pursued by the New Zealand Laud Company of 
London. 

Moved by Perer Bayty, Esq.; Seconded by the Rev. 

Joun West. 

4, ThataC mmittee iu Dublin be appointed, to be called 
“The New Zealand Committee of Ireland,’’ to cor- 
respond with aud further the cbjeeis of the Com- 
pany in London, and to receive applications from all 
persons in Tveland desirous of proceeding to or ob- 
taining information respecting the New Zealand 
Settlements: the Committee to consist of the fol- 
lowing Gentlemen, with power to add to their num- 
bers, viz. 

The Lord Mayor, | 
| 
| 
| 








Coruelius O'Brien, Esq. 
The Lord Archbishop of M.P. 
Dublin, | George Hoyte, Esq. Alder- 
The Provost of Trinity Col- | man, 
lege, Dublin, Patrick If. Fitzgerald, Esq. 
David C. Latouche, Esq Joseph Kincaid, Esq. 
Dr. Dickinson, W. Hf. Carroll, Esq. Secre- 
The O'Connor Don, M.P. [tary 
Signed on behalf of the 
NICHOLAS W. 


Mestine, 
BRADY, Lord Mayor. 


The Lorp Mayor having left the Chair, and the 
Rev. Dr. Wrrson having taken the same, 
Moved by Joun Warp, Esq.; Seconded by the Rey. 
Dr. Dickinson. 
Resorvep— 

That the be-t thanks of this Meeting be offered to the 
Lord Mayor for his hinduess in grautiug the use of 
the Mansionhouse, aud for his couduct iu the Chair 
this day. 


ONES’S PROMETIEANS—The 






e advantages the P caus possess over all other 

Instantaneous lights, ave their extreme simplicity and 

durability, as ueither time uor climate cau impair their 

original quality. They are composed of a small glass bull 
sealed, Coutaiming about t quart 





uric Acid, cucor passed by ¢ 
* of Potash, encicsed in W 








utter Will baru sufliciently loug for sealing | 
two or three letters, The PROMETILEANS being ! 
pleasautto u nd never failing in their purpose, they 
ire rendered nearly as cheap as the common Lucifers. 
To be had of all re ible Chemists, &c. or at the 


H 
) Manufactory, 201, Strand, 








i 
Office of Ordnance, 4th November 139, 
4 hen PRINCIPAL OFFICERS Op 
HER MAJESTY’S ORDNANCE do here} 
give Notice, that they are ready to dispose of to gy¢ 
persous as may be willing to tender for the same a 
quantity of unserviceable Brass and Iron Ordnance, Ola 
Shot, Shells, Cast and Wrought Iron, &c. iu Store at the 
Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, which have been divided 
into Lots, and may be viewed upon application to the 
Storekeeper at that place any day, (Sundays excepted) 
previous to the day fixed for the delivery of the Tenderg 
A Catalogue of the several Lots may be obtained by 
ersons willing to become purchasers, at the Store. 
seeper s Office, Woolwich, and at the Secretary's Office 
Pall Mall, where the Tenders for the whole or any num. 
ber of the said Lots are to be delivered on or before Sa- 
turday the 23d November instant. 
By order of the Board, R. Byam, Secretary, 


TT PE coy 
ORPORATION of the AMICABLE 
SOCIETY FOR A PERPETUAL ASSURANCE 
OFFICE, 
Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, A.D. 1706, 
Sergeauts’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, 
Directors. 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Devon | Welbore Ellis, Esq. 
John Barker, E-q. Robert Gatty, Esq. 
John Bostock, M.D. John Hodgson, Esq. 
Wm. F. Boteler, Esq. Q.C. | William Jacob, Esq. 
R. Holmes Coote, Esq. James Mountague, Esq, 
Cobbett Derby, Esq. T. Thompson, M.D, 
Every person ou whose life an assurance is effected jp 
this Society for one or more shares becomes a member of 
the Corporation, and entitled, immediately upon his ad. 
mission, to a full share of the profits ; the whole of which 
are divided among the representatives or nominees of 
the deceased members, in proportion to the amount of 
the sums assured, and without reference to the length of 
time during which the policy may have been in force, 
No commission is allowed to agents, aud the affairs of 
the Curporation are managed at the least possible ex. 
peuse ; the profits are, therefore, the utmost the pre: 
minums taken admit of. 
Persons whose lives are assured with this Corporation, 
may travel to or from, or reside in, any part of Europe, 
without paying any additional premium, 


Gatioway, Registrar. 
he LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE, AND DEFERRED ANNUITY 
SOCIETY, 26. Cornhill, Loudon. CAPITAL, £500,000, 
EMPOWERED LY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
Drrecrors. 
T. Lamie Murray, 
Col. Sir B. Camac, K.C.S. 
J. Elliotsou, M.D, F.R.S. 
H. Gord n, Esq. 
R. Hollond, Esq. M.P. 
AvpiTors. 
Dr. O. Gregory, F.R.A.S. _ | Prof. Wheatstoue, F.R.S, 
Acruary—W. 8S. B. Woolhouse, Esq. F R.A.S. 

By the new principles of Life Assurance and De- 
ferred Aunuities, founded by this Society, the moral 
gation ofall classes of making a provision for a family 
or for old age, is largely enhanced by the immediate ad- 
vantages secured to the assured themselves. 

The details of the principles of the Society, its im- 
provement in the system of Assurance, its economical 
arrangements in favour of the assured, its extensive 
Tables, &c. will be found in its Prospectus. which may 
be obtained at the Office of the Society; 26, Coruhill, 
London, or at any of its Branches throughout the country, 

F. Feravson Caxrovx, Secretary, 


JROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE 
and ANNUITY COMPANY. 
9, Chatham Place, Blacktriars, Loudon. 
DrreEcrors. 
W.G. Hayter, Esq. M.P, | Robert Palk, Esq. 
Charles Johnston, Esq. William Unwin Sims, Esq, 
Johu T. Kemble, Esq. Samuel Smith, Esq. 
J.G.3. Letevre, Esq. F.R.S, | Le Marchaut Thomas, Esq, 
TRUSTEES. 
John Deacon, Esq. John G, Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S, 
William Unwin Sims, Esq. 

In this Office Assurers for the whole term of life have 
the option, as most accords with their views and ciicum- 
stances, either of securing a certain sum at death ata 
low rate of Premium, or of participating in three- 
quarters of the nett profits of the Company, on paying an 
increased rate of Premium. 

The following are annual Premiums for the assurance 
of 100/. on a healthy life in either case :— 

WITHOUT PROFTS. 














. Chairman. 
George Lungley, Esq. 
John Rawson, Esq. 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. 























— ae is. d. | £ s. d. a6 s.d.| 
Age 20—1 22) 40-2 17 0! 50-408] 
ee WITL PROFITS. - 
Leod. &s.d. | £s.d. | £s.d. 

Age 20-1 16 11 | 30-2 9 2} 40-3 6 G| 50-4 142 


A divisiow ot the nett profits will take place quinquew” 
nially. Bonuses acerue on all beneficial policies om 
which three annual premiums shall have been paid, at 
the time a division occurs; and the holders of such 
Policies have the option either of receiving — their 
bouuses ina present sum, or of having them applied 1 
augmentation of their Policies, or im reduction of theif 
future Premiums, 

Assurers on the non-bonus system may coutract to pay 
their Premiums either in one sum, ina given number of 
payments, in annual, half-yearly, or quarterly pay 
ments, or in any other way most suitable to their con 
venience, ‘ 
Officers in the Army and Navy when in active service, 








Persons afflicted with chronic ‘and other diseases, and 
such as are going beyond the limits of Europe, are also 
Assured at moderate Rates. Prospectuses au 1 nes 
cessary information may be obtained at the Office. — Pro 
mec. 


posals can be passed daily. MIcHAaEL SAWARD, 





OTTLING SEASON.—Gentlemen 


j 


and Families are respectfully informed, that the 
| BOTTLING of PORT WINES has COMMENCED at 
| the Gray's Inn Wine Establishmeat. They con-ist oft 





ull 











greatest variety, from that of an ecouomic 
; of the most superior description, so as : t ans 
and wishes of every class of consumers, at the lowest 
prices prompt payment ought to command - Per pipes 
6dl. 751. and 84/.; per quarter cask, 17/. 19d. 10s. ane 
24s. 27s. 30s. 33s. and 36s. TENE 


212. 10s. 3 per dozen, 
Key aud Company, 23, High Holborn, Note - A few pipes 
of very superior rich and high flavoured wines, of the cetes 
brated vintage 1854, at 100/, per pipe, or 40s, per dozen. 
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—— 
LORDS’ COMMITTEE ON IRELAND. 
This Day is Published, Price 2s. 6d. boa 
N ABSTRACT of the EVIDENCE 
taken before the COMMITTEE of the HOUSE 
of LORDS, upon the STATE of CRIME in IRELAND, 
during the period from June 1835 to January 1839. 
Digested under several heads. 
By Davin Leauy, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

«The lucid arrangement of this abstract is admirable. 
It is a perfec treflection in miniature of the whole bulk of 
the evidence. Its impartiality and fidelity cannot be 
sufficiently commended.’ — Atlas. 

London: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 





TRATED WORKS FOR 1840. 
With Jorge aud highly-fiuished Engravings and in- 
teresting Descriptious. All elegantly bound, and adapted 
either for the Drawing-room table or the Library. 


po JAISHER’S ANNUALS AND ILLUS- 


FISHER’S DRAWING R JOM SCRAP-BOOK ; 36 
Plates, comprising a Portrait of the lamented L.E.L. ‘and 
several of her latest poems; with additional prose aud 
poetic illustrations by Witiram and Mary Howrrr. 

r 


ice 1. 1s. “ 


THE JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK, by Mrs . 
Author of ‘‘ The Women of England,” (of which 8 
Editions have been printed in less than 12 months.) 16 
Plates, Price 8s. P 

CHARACTER AND COSTUME IN 
AND ITALY. 21 splendid Prints of Figures, 
4to, morocco, Price 3/. 3s. 


TURKEY 
Atlas 


4. 
THE TURKISHL EMPIRE 
rising Constantinople, the 
Churehes of Asia Minor, &c. 
I, Ls. 6d. . 
THE SHORES AND ISLANDS OF THE MEDI- 
TERRANEAN ILLUSTRATED; comprising Sicily, 
the Barbary Coast, &c Xe, 32 Plates, Price 11, 1s 


ILLUSTRATED ; com- 
Bosphorus, the Seven 
48 Plates, morocco, Price 


6. 
SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND ILLUSTRATED. 
120 Plates, (a large prc portion of them illustrating local- 
ities mentioned i in ait ) 3 vols, Price 3/. 10s. 


SPLENDID MoU NTAIN SCENERY OF 
v8 Plates, super-royal 4to. morocco, 


THE 
HIMAL a A. 
Price 2/ 


8 
INDIA, CHINA, AND 
RED SEA ILLUSTRATE - 





“THE SHORES OF THE 
60 Plates, 2 vols. 2. 2s, 


SCOTLAND AND THE: WAVERLEY NOVELS 
ILLUSTKATED. 100 Plates, 2 vols. Price 20. 5s. 
10. 
LEICESTER, LINCOLN, 
RUTLAND, (Counties of) 
gs, Price ld. 1s. 


CHESTER, 
NOTTINGHAM, 
ILLUSTRATED. 


ll 
THE LAKE AND MOU NTAIN SCENERY OF 
WESTMORELAND. CUMBERLAND, DURHAM, 
AND NORTHUMBERLAND, ILLUSTRATED. 200 
Engraviugs, 3 vols. Price of. 3s. 
c ORNW ALL ILLUS 


rice 24, 


DERBY, 
AND 
73 Engravis 


12 

DEVONSHIRE AND 
TRATED, i40 Engravings, 
13 


IRELAND ILL 


JUSTRATED. 80 Engravings, 10, 1s. 
l4 


ILLUSTRATED. 


LANCASHIRE 112 Engravings, 
Price 1. Lis. 6d. 

ITALY, FRANCE, AND SWITZERLAND, IL- 
LUSTRATED. leo Plates, 3 vols. Price 31. 3s. 

de 

CELEBRATED PILYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, 

96 Portraits and Memoirs. 2 vols. Price 21, 2s, 
Fisuer, Son, and Co. London, 


NEW | BOOKS ; TO BE PUBL ISHE D1 IN THE 
MONTH OF NOVEMBER. 
HE HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, 
from the Birth of Christ to the Extinction of 
Paganism in the Roman E nig ae. 
By the Rev. 
3 vols. Ho 


ISTORY of the POPES of ROME, 
their Church and State, during the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. 
Translated from the German of Leopotp Range. 
3vols. Svo. 


HE CORRESPONDENCE OF 


WILLIAM PITT FIRST EARL of CHATHAM. 
The Third and Fourth Volumes, completing the 


Vork. Svo. 
A‘ 
WAT r. 


TRI ra By Perer Evan 
FH! 
3" as 


TURNBULL, Esq F.R,S. F.S.A. 
Trauslated from the Fr 


Svo. 
By James vores 


. Minman, 


2vols. 


tre Avrnorizep T 


TION. 
ST ORIC AL EL OG E "OF JAMES 


uch ti Additional Notes, 
Kk M Esq. M.A. 


HEAD 
HE » 





With a Portrait. Svo, 
_ Tar First Com re EpITioN OF THE if 
OETICAL WORKS of the REY. 


H. H. MILMAN. 
With Preface and Notes by the Author, a Portrait, and 
her Llustraticus. Unitorm with the Works of Scott, 
Crabbe outhey, &c. bd vols. foulscap 8ve. 





QSSAY ON ARCHITECTURE 
By Tuomas Hore, Esq. 
Third Edition, earetall vised, with nearly 100 
Plate i Svo. 


THE BRITISH 
STRAITS of MA- 
MALACCA, and SING- 


-* ACCOUNT OF 
SETTLEMENTS in the 
LACCA, including PENANG 
APOKL, By Lieuteuaut Newnonp, 
With Maps. 2 vols. ( Ready.) 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Svo, 





DEDICATED BY ESPECIAL COMMAND TO HER MAJESTY. 
MAXWELL’S WELLINGTON. 
Just Published, in demy 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, Price I/. 1s. and in royal 8vo. Price 1l. 11s. 6d. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


K.G. G.C.B. G.C.H. &e. &e. 
MAXWELL, 


BY W. H. 


Author of ‘‘ Stories of Waterloo,”’ ‘‘ The Bivouac,’’ ‘‘ Victories of the British Army,” 


&e. 


Containing Portraits of the most distinguished Generals, and Representations of some of the most im- 
portant Battles, together with numerous Plans of Battles, several Maps, and a great number of Wood- 
engravings, illustrative of European and Eastern Warfare. 


LONDON: 


A. H. BAILY AND CO. 83, CORNHILL. 





Next Week, 1 vol. 8vo. 


LETTERS ON PALESTINE, 


WRITTEN DURING A RESIDENCE 


THERE IN THE YEARS 1836-7-8., 


By the Reverend J. D. Paxton. 


APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, Price 6s. 6d. with Ninerty-THREE Woop ENGRAVINGS, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


THE BIBLE 


AND 
CONFIRMATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, FROM THE EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS, 


By W. C. 


Taytor, LL.D. 


** An elegant and well-executed little work on a most interesting subject.’’—British Magazine. 


LONDON : 


C. TILT. 





LINGARD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
In a Few Days will ic Pub seg pease in 13 vols, 
feap. Price 3 
HIST ORY of E ‘NGLAN D from 
the Invasion of the Romanus to the Accession of 
William and Mary. By Joun Lixearp, D.D. 
The 4th Edit. with great Additions, and revised through- 
out by the Author. 


London: Batywin aud Crapock, Paternoster Row. 


Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
The following Works are Published at the Office of the 
Society 
A TREATISE OF THE THEORY 
OF EQUATIONS. By the Rev. Ronerr Murpny, 
A.M. Mathematical Examiner of 
London. Price 4s. in cloth boards. 

2. THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By A. 
Vieusskux, Esq. Will be completed on the 15th of 
December. Price 7s. 6d. in cloth boards. 

3. THE GEOGRAPHY OF AMERICA. The First 
number was Published the Ist ins‘aut, and the succeed- 
ing numbers will appear on the Ist of every month. 

4, TREATISE OF 
Witton Turner. The Publications will commeuce ou 
the 15th of January, and be continued on the 15th of 


each mouth. 
59, Lincoln’s Inu Fields, 


ee 


THE SEA JA PTAEN 
By Sir Lyrron nexiee, Bart. 
Third Edition. 








November 2. 





Conduit Street. 
S. SAUNDERS and OTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
} 


In a beautifully printed dto. volume, 
Dedicated by express permission to her Majesty. 
THE ROCK, 

With a variety of Illustrations descriptive of Gibraltar. 
By Macor Horr, 81st Regiment. 
Accompanied by hog os Drawings takeu on the spot 
by Lieutenant Lacey. 


WESTERN INDIA in 1838, 
By Mrs. Posrans, 
Authoress of ‘‘ Cutch.”’ 

With Drawings, tinted and coloured. 


4. 
SOCIAL LIFE IN GERMANY ILLUSTRATED, 
In the Dramas of her Royal Highuess the Princess 
Amelia of Saxony. 
Translated from the German, with Notes 
utroduction by Mrs. JamEson. 


and an 


5. 
RECORDS OF REAL LIFE IN THE PALACE 
AND THE COTTAGE, 

By Miss ~— or Pigorr. 


THE FRIENDS oF FONTAINBLEAU, 
By Miss Burpon, 
Author of “ The Lost Ey idence,”’ &e. 
7. 
THE MONK AND THE MARRIED MAN, 
By Mi:s WapprNne@ron, 
Author of ‘ Misrepresentation,’’ ‘‘ Janet,’’ &c. 
3%. 
FAMILY RECORDS. 
By Lady Cuarnorre Bury. 
9. 


POEMS WRITTEN IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 
By Miss H. Pxescorr. 
10. 


November, the New Edition o 
.S PEERAGE FOR Is40. 


On the 20th o 
Mr. LODGI 












the University of | 


MINERALOGY. By Dr. | 


| pe tCTORAL 








PUBLISHED GRATIS FOR BOOK-SOCIETIES, 

LITERARY CIRCLES, AND FAMILIES. 

ULL’S NEW SYSTEM of supplying 

all Works, Magazines, and Reviews. regularly for 
perusal, and in any quantity throughout England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, upon the most advautageous terms. 
To be had Gratis, with a List annexed ofall the Valuable 
New Publications, or sent by Post as a Single Letter on 
application to Mr. Bunt, Public Librarian, 19, Holles 
Street, four doors from Cavendish Square. 





Second Edition, improved. crown 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 

HE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF 

ANCIENT HISTORY; the Political History, 

re i ul Position, and Social State of the Principal 

Nations of Antiquity; carefully digested trom the An- 

cient Writers, and illustrated by the Discoveries of 
Modern — aud Travellers. 

By W. C. Tayior. LL.D. M.R.A.S. 


By the Same Author, Price 10s. 6d. 
THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF MODERN HIs- 
TORY; the Riseand Proszress of the Principal European 


Nations, their Political History, and the Changes iu their 

Social Condition ; with a History of the Colonies founded 

by Europeans, and General Progress of Civilization, 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 





Second Edition, with many lust ations, crowu 8vo, 
Price 6s 6d 
N ECHANICS APPLIED TO THE 
ut AKTS, INCLUDING STATICS AND 
HYDROSTATICS. 
Published under the Direction of the Committee of General 
Literature and Education apy vinted by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowiedge. 
3y the Rev. Henry Mosreney, M.A. F.R.S. 
Professor of Astronomy and Natural Philosophy in 
King’s Co!lege, Loudon. 
Also, ‘by the Same Author, 
Price 5s. 6d. with many Hlustrations, 
i ECTURES ON ASTRONOMY, 
delivered at King’s College. Loudou. 
London: Joun W. Parker We st S rand. 
] ABINGTON s ELIXIR OF 

BARB.— Those who suffer from Indigestion, 
Bilious and Nervous Headaches, Diarrhea, F. latuleney, 
Co istipation, Gout and Rheumatism, will find a ple sant 
remedy in this medicine; instead of forcing it assists 
nature, by enabling the stomach to perform its own fune- 
tions, and must supersede the baneful use of strong 
purgatives. Sold in Bottles, 4s. 6d. and 2s. 9d. by 
J. Krxe , Proprietor, 72, Queen Street, Che tie BaR- 


cLay, F uringdon Street; CLarKe, Compton Street, 
3ruuswick Square ; and all re spec table Chemists. 


COUGH LOZEN ‘GES, 


patronized by his Majesty the King of Prussia, and 
recommended by some of the: most Eminent Medical Men. 
The proprietor having rec i itious from 
many respectable persons of the success of these Lozenges, 
again reminds those who are suffering from Asthmatie 
Cons imptive Complaints, Coug! Sueceacas ot Breath, 
Hoarseness, Xc. that it only req sa trial to prove their 
efficacy. By allaying the tickling and irritation of the 
Throat, promoting a geutle and easy expectoration, their 
use iu the most obstinate cases, by perseverauce, will 
geverally be attended with bene! Pre epared 
only by THowsas Keatixe 
St. Paul's Churchyard ; and 1 by 
Druggists in Town and Country; i 
and 2s. 9d. each. 


RUU- 











ived co mies 


















Wut TE TEETH—ROWLAND'S 
ODONTO, OR PEAKL DENTIFRICE.—A 













Corrected throughout from the personal communications | White Powder, of Oriental Herbs of the mos! delightful 
of the Nobility. fragrance, and free from ineral or pernicious ine 

' rredient. It eradicates . lecayed spots from 

Works Now Reapy:— Teeth, preserves the tixes the Teeth 

ll. , in their sockets, tely white. 

RAMBLES IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. n anti-scorbutic curvy trom the 


iy Lady Cuarrerton. 
Second Edition, revised. 
9 


12. 
ARLS IN A FALSE 







, strengtheus, braces L renders the fa healthy 
; itremoves unpleasaw' tastes trom the mouth, which 
nremain after fevers, taking medicine, Xe. and ime 








REAL PE SETTING parts a delightful fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. 

By the Count ne La Pas7ure. per box, duty included, Notice ~The Na Address 

3. f the Proprietors, g wp aud S . Hatton 

MAX WENTWORTH. Garden, London, is on the Gove rameut Stamp 

A Novel. which is pasted on ea Be sure to ask for ‘* Rowe 

Agents: for Ireland, Joun Craaina, Dublins for ands’,’? Sold by them, and by respectable Perfumers 


Scotland, Beit and Braprure, Edinburgh. 


and Medicine Vendors, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 












Now Ready, a New Edition, with anes and Maps, 
3 vols. foolscap 8v9. Pric: 5 
RAVELS TO ROKHARA AND 
CABOOL; the Scat of the late successful 
CAMPAIGN IN THE EAST, 
By Lieutenavt-Colonel Sir ALEXANDER BURNES. 
Jousx Murray, Albemagle Street. ; 


On Monday, 8vo. 
HARGE DELIVERED TO THE 
CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE OF EXETER. 
By the Right Rev. Henry Lord Bishop of Exerer. 
At his Triennial Visitation in the months of August, 
September, and October, 1839, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
TO BANKERS AND MERCHANTS. 
Just Published, from the ‘‘ Analyst,’’ Price ls. sewed, 
N ESSAY ON THE FLUCTUA- 
TIONS IN THE SUPPLIES OF GOLD; with 
relation to PROBLEMS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By ALEexanper von HvmBorpr. 
London: Stmpkin, Marsuatr, and Co. 











Just Published, Price 5s, beautifully bound, and illus- 
trated with 100 Eugravings on Steel and Wood, 
1 ip eemg PARLEY’S ANNUAL; 
being a Suitable Present for Christmas and the 
New Year, 1840 
London: Srmpxrx, MarsHatt, and Co. Stationers’ 
Court; and all Booksellers. 


Just Received by W. Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller, 15, 
Barlington Arcade, Piccadilly, who continues to re- 
ceive weekly ev ery New Foreign Publication, 

ReEtzscus UMRISSE ZU BUER- 

GER’S BALLADEN, Leonore, Das Lied vom 
braven mann, &c. Funfzehn Platten, 16s. 
ALMANACH DE GOTHA pour 1840, 4s. 6d. 


This Day is Published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. Price 12s. 
i illustrated with 230 Wood-cuts, 
LEMENTS OF NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY; heiug an experimental Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Physical Sciences. 
By Gorpinc Brrp, M.D. F.L.S. F.G.S. 
Lecturer on Natural Philosophy at Guy's Hospital. 
London: Joun Cuurcuitn, Princes Street, Scho. 


Fifth Edition, 1 thick Svo. vol. 1/. 11s. 6d. boards, 
C4 'S TOPOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY of the UNITED KINGDOM; 
Containing an account of every City, Town, Village, 
Hamlet, Parish, District, Obiect, and Place in England, 
Wales, Scotland. Ireland, and the small Islands depend- 
ent. With 47 Maps. 
Wurrraxer and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


5 Bote and 3 cht og i rr a. 
his Day, in post 

MANUAL of BRI TSH ‘COLEOP- 
TERA, or BEETLES; containiug a description 
of all the Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained to in- 
habit Great Britain and Ireland, &c.; with a complete 
Iudex of Genera. By J. F Srepuens, F.L.S. Author 

of ** Illustrations of British Eutomology,’’ &e. 

Loudoun: Loneman, Oxme, and Co. 


PLENDID ANNUALS FOR 1840, 


Under the Superintendence of Mr. C. Heats. 
India Proofs, 

















ag rg 
KEEPSAKE, silk .........05 218. o.-0 52s. 64. 
BOOK of BEAUTY, ditto. .. 2ls. .... 52s. 64. 
PICTURESQUE ANNUAL, 
Windsor Castle .......... oheis> 00s 2. 2s. 
GEMS of BEAUTY. 4to.... 31s. 62. sil 
London : Lonoeman, Orme, and Co. 





Just Published, Vol. 2, Price 12s. boards, 


PB acid S CHURCH HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, from the commencement of the Six- 
teenth Century to the Revolution in 1688; with Notes 
and Additions. By the Rev. M.A. Tierney, F.S.A. 
London: C. Dorman, (Nephew and Successor to 
J. Booxex,) 61, New Bond Street. 
N.B. A few Copies, large paper, in royal 8vo. lJ. 1s. bds. 


A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Just Published, iv foolscap 8vo. Price 14s. tancy cloth, 
KETCHES AND SOUVENIRS, 
OR RECORDS OF OTHER DAYS. By E. F. 
Author of “ Thoughts and Re miniscences,”” * Sacred 
Allegories,’’ Ke. 
London: Stmpkty, Marsuatr, and Co.; Hamtiton, 
Avams, & Co.; Bath: Pocock, Library, Bridge Street. 


Just Published, 3 vols. Svo. i/. 11s. 6d. cloth lettd. 
NEW AND COMPLETE HIS- 
TORY OF ENGLAND, from the Earliest Period 
tothe Present Time; embracing the Researches of the 
most eminent Autiquariaus and Historians, and a variety 
of information from original source: 
By Tuomas Keicuts. ey, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Mythology of Ancient Greece and 
Rome,” “‘ The Outlines of History,” &c. 
Warrraker and Co. Ave Mi ria Lane. 











This Day is Published, with numerous Illustrations, 
Price 6s. cloth lettered, 
HEMISTRY NO MYSTERY; 
or, a TLecturcr’s Bequest. Being the Subject 

Matter of a Course of Lectures delivered by an Old 

Philosopher, and in taken in short-hand by Oue of the 

Audience, whose Name is not known. 

Arranged from the Original Manuscripts, and Revised, 
by Joun ScuFFERN, Surgeon, and late Assistant Che- 
mistat the Loudon Hospital aud Aldersgate School of 
Medicine. 
Londen: 








Hf 


Hanvey and Darron, Gracechurch Street. 





ow Ready, 3 vols. post 8 


ALMARIO; _or the MERCHANT 


A Nov el, 
By the Author of * ic Voyager.’ 
“T speak of Africa am pia n joys.’ —SHAKSPERE. 
** Palmario, though any thing but a laboured work, is 
the preductiou of great labour and research. It reflects 
the Fighes honour upon its author's head and heart.”— 





Suffoth Herald. 
". and W. Boong, 29, New Bond Street; Oxtyer and 
Boyp, Edinburgh. 





Just Published, 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. sewed, 
ISTORICAL * AY UPON THE 
SPANISH SUCCESSION. 
By Professor Zorrt, LL.D. of University of Heidelberg. 
Translated from the Erench version “of M. Le Baron 
de Billing, by C. T. O°G. many years attached fo the 
British Embassy in Spaimy 
Waitraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


MACKENZIE ON THE EYE. Turrp Enrtion. 
This Day is Published, 3d Edition, revised and greatly 
enlarged, in 8vo. with a horizontal section of the eye, 
and above a hundred Wood-cuts, 25s. cloth lettered, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
THE DISEASES OF THE EYE, 
By W. Mackenzir, M D. : 
Lecturer on the Eye in the T 
To which is prefixed, an Anatom 


ersity of Glasgow. 
cal Introduction, ex- 
planatory of = Horizontal Section of the Human Eye- 
ball. By T. Wiarton Jones, Surgeon. 
London: Loneman, Oame, and Co. 


LORD BROUGHAM ON PUBLIC MEN 
On the 20th instant will be Pablished, iu two volumes 
demy 8vo. rt mah ee = vd in cloth, 
w Editis 
ISTORICA L SKET CHES OF 
STATESMEN, and other Distinguished Cha- 
racters who flourished in the Time of George HI 
By Henry Lord Brovcuam. 
Also may be had, 
THE SAME WORK, with Twenty-four Portraits. 
In 2 vols. royal 8vo. Price Two Guineas. 
London: Cuartes Kniout and Co, 22, Ludgate Street. 















Just Pablished. 

NEW WORK ON PHRENOLOGY. 
CHALLENGE TO PHREN YOLO- 
GISTS; OR, PHRENOLOGY TESTED BY 

REASON AND FACTS. By A.M. of the Middle 
Temple. Foolseap 8vo. 5s cloth 

AN EXAMINATION OF PHRENOLOGY, in Two 
Lectures, delivered to the Students of the Columbia 
Coilege, District of Columbia, February 1837. | By 
Tomas Sewatt, M.D. Professor of Anatomy and Phy- 
siology. With 8 Engravings. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

PHRENOLOGY IN CONNEXION WITH THE 
STUDY OF PHYSIOGNOMY. By J. G. Spurzueim. 
3d Edition, 8vo. cloth. 

GALL’S WORKS. 6 vols. foolseap, cloth, I. 11s. 64. 

London: James S. Hopson, at the Depdt for American 
Literature, 112, Fleet Street. 


8, New Burling 


N BE D-day, Be 
. IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 

MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND, 
Duwiug the Reign of the Stuarts, including the 
Protectorate. 

By Jouw Heneace Jassz, Esq. 
2-vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings frou Ori). 
Paiutiugs. 

I 





tou Street, November 9. 
‘ 


ONE FAULT. By Mrs. Tronsorr. 
Author of ‘‘The Widow Barnaby,” ‘‘ Vicar of Wrex- 
hill,” &e. 3 vols. 


Ill. 
MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL SIR SIDNEY SMITH, 
K.C.B. &e. 
By E. Howarp, Esq. Author of ‘‘ Rattliu the Reefer.”” 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of Sir Siduey Sinith, engraved 
by Freeman after Opie. 





New Works, Just Pup.isHep :— 


MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME; 
Including 
Tue Ancien Recime, trae Revotvtion, THE Empire, 
AND THE RESTORATION. 
By Lieutenant-General Count Marareg Dumas, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


EH, 
JACK SHEPPARD. A Romance. 
By W. H. Aussworrs, Esq. Author of “ Rov kwood,"? &e. 
Now Complete, in 3 vols. post 8vo. bound, with 27 
Illustrations by George Cruikshank, aud Portrait of the 
Author by R. . Lane, Es sq. R.A. Price 25s. 
Rucuarp Benriey, New Burlin: stou more 
Pablisher in Ordinary to her Maj est 








13, Great Marlborough Street, November 9. 
N R. BURN 
WILL PUBLISH DU RING THE PRESENT 
MON 
THE WORKS. 
THE DUTCHESS OF 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 
PREVER ME N T. 
A Novel. 


By Mrs. Gore, Authoress of ‘* Mis. Armytage,”’ 


** Stukeshill Place,” Xe. 3 vols. 


FOLLOWIN NEW 
ST. ALBAN’S MEMOIRS. 
CNow Ready.) 


III. 
EXCURSIONS IN DENMARK, NORWAY, AND 
SWEDEN, 
Inclading Notices of the State of Public Opinion in those 
Countries, and Anecdotes of their Cou rts. 
By Rosert Barmyer, Esq. 
Author of “ E xeursions in the Interior of Russia,” &e. 
2 vols. Svo. with Portraits. 


IV 
FLYING DUTCHMAN, 
A Legend of the High Seas. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Cavendish,’’ ‘‘ Gentleman Jack,’’ &c 
3 vols. (Now Ready.) 
Vv 


THE 


COMMENTARIES ON THE HISTOR 
OF ag gee 
By the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay. 
2 vols. a 8vo. 
Vi. 


MARINE OFFICER; 
Or, Sketches of Service. 
By Sir Ropert Srerve, Kant. 
Two volumes post 8vo. with Illustrations. 
Vil 


Ii. 

VIOLA, THE AFFIANCED. 
Secoud Edition, 1 vol. post 8vo. (Now Ready.) 
Henny Cotsvury, Publisher, 13, Great Mar} borough 

Street, 


CAL PLAYS 


THE 








THE TOUR ey _ 
AIT’S EDINBURG MAG Aztie, 

for November, Price Ont Suruzivo. 
Conratxs—A Fuli*Aecount of the Eglintoun Tourna. 
meng, by an Ey, ess; illustrated by 2.Wood Engray. 


he Or late Joho Galts-Reynoldy 
iain Literatare “Of. ce-—Pedestrian Tour of a 
Scottish Emigrant in the Middle States of America, 


*O'Donnel's Danghter 5 porOpposing Duties, a Tale— 
houses, ard the atment of ae Insane ; a eq 
the’Reminiscences of a Religious Maniac, in last No, 
Poetry; Literary Register, &e. &e. 

Wiistam Tarr, Edinburgh; Smpxiy, Marsiz ALL, and 
Co. London. 





. | 
Just Pubiished, 
NHE LAW MAGAZINE; or, Quar. 
terly Review of Jurisprudence, No. 46. 65. sewed, 
Conrents: 1. The Privileges of the Bar; Effects of 
Legal Studies—2. Life of Lord Erskine (continued) 
3.0 the Forms of Mortgaves, with Precedeuts—4, Qn 
Forfeiture by Breach of Covenant, being a complete 
summary of that branch of Law—5. On the Law of 
Judgment, with Remarks ou the late Acts—6. the 4). 
ventures of au Attorney in Search of Practice (reviewed) 
—7. Scotch Proceedings in Luv acy; Curious Case o? 
Yoolow—8. Digests of the Common Law, Equity, Bank. 
ruptey, aud Eceleciastical Reports—9. Abstract of the 
Statutes of the last Session—10. Events of the Sanrtee- 
11. List of New Publications, ludex, &e. 
London ; Sauxvers and Besyina, Law Booksy Nera, 
43, Fleet Street. 


Just Published, 
I 2 








and Sold by all Booksellers, 
’ I 


of 4 
T A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF POLITICS, 
LITERATURE, AND ART. 

Price One Suiting 

Contents of No. I. for Novemper 1839 
Railways—Tales of the Village, No. I.; Re 
lad—Grand Jurives—Medical “Reform—Re col 
Derbyshire, Haddon Hall aud Chatsworth—The Pag 
and the Preseut—The Fisher’s Choice, a Tine Tale of 
the South West Coast of Treland—Charley Maloney, o 
Mischauce and no Mistake—The Elective Franchise~ 
Scientific Inteiligence—Literary Register—The Regis. 
tries: 

Dublin: J. P. Dorze, 10, Crow Street; London : Rregagy 
Gnoompringe, 6, Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row; Max 
chester; Bancrs and Co, 
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